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Referring  To  This  Issue : 

We  are  experiencing,  dear  reader,  increasing  diffi- 
culty each  month  in  fitting  into  the  narrow  compass  of 
thirty-two  magazine  pages  all  the  material  that  should 
rightfully  find  a place  there.  Let  this  suggest  the  care 
with  which  you  will  have  to  peruse  the  present  number, 

to  miss  no  least  crumb  of  interest. 

•*  * * 

Dr.  Wager’s  reminiscences  of  Henry  Churchill  King 
need  no  comment.  As  always,  he  says  in  a finely  dis- 
criminating manner  things  particularly  difficult  to  say 
— here  the  seizing  of  the  essence,  in  some  measure,  of  a 
rich  and  complex  personality. 

Pages  206  to  209  of  this  issue  contain  a composite 
tribute  to  President  King,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  short  selections  from  writings  about  him,  or  from 
speeches  made  at  various  times  in  his  career.  The  ex- 
cerpts have  not  been  arranged  in  any  particular  order, 
and  do  not  pretend  to  be  complete.  They  stand  as  a 
suggestion,  merely,  of  what  we  all  do  instinctively  in 
our  own  hearts,  when  we  gather  together  the  memories 
of  a friend. 

* ■*  * 

“The  Tragedy  of  Austria"  was  written  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  present  junior  class,  in  collaboration  with 
Professor  Geiser.  We  recommend  it  with  enthusiasm, 
both  for  its  lucid,  readable  presentation  of  fact,  and  for 
the  species  of  reflection  on  current  events  which  it  in- 
troduces. Too  many  of  us  feel  lost  in  the  whirlpool  of 
affairs,  and  clues  to  a reasonable  interpretation  and  view 
of  these  matters  cannot  come  amiss. 

its  * * 

The  admissions  problem  we  have  with  us,  and  will 
continue  to  have  with  us  until  the  depression  is  over  or 
until  American  education  can  make  some  permanent 
adjustment  to  the  new  conditions.  The  alumni  appear 
to  be  the  answer  to  our  present  question  — the  only 
answer  possible.  We  beg  of  you  again  to  give  ear  and 
to  cooperate  at  this  vital  and  crucial  point.  The  quotas 
tentatively  “set”  by  Mr.  Seaman  for  the  various  chapter 
areas  are  of  especial  interest. 

* * *■ 

Still  on  thf  admissions  theme  is  the  article  by 
Arnaud  C.  Marts  ’10,  president  of  the  New  York 
Alumni  Chapter,  on  the  relation  between  a college’s 
football  reputation  and  its  success  in  obtaining  endow- 
ments. The  conclusion,  backed  up  by  apparently  relia- 
ble figures,  is  somewhat  astonishing,  and  should  provide 
admissions-mindcd  alumni  with  considerable  ammuni- 
tion. 

Opposite  this  page  is  another  designed  to  be  helpful 
to  the  crusading  Oberlin  graduate.  “What  the  Well- 
Informed  Alumnus  Should  Know”  lists  the  answers  to 
some  of  the  ticklish  questions  the  more  sophisticated 
freshman-elect  is  now  likely  to  ask  us. 

* ■*  * 

We  call  alumni  attention  to  the  fact  that  nomina- 
tions for  the  awarding  of  the  Alumni  Medal  this  June 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  by  May  first. 
The  Committee  is  really  anxious  to  have' evidence  of 
alumni  sentiment  in  the  matter,  not  only  concerning  the 
person  or  persons  to  be  so  honored  this  year,  but  also 
concerning  the  permanent  policies  to  be  established  and 


pursued  in  bestowing  future  Medals.  I he  first  award 

was  made  last  year  to  Henry  Churchill  King. 

* "*  * 

We  wonder  whether  youth  was  always  so  skeptical 
about  politics  as  it  would  now  appear  to  be,  judging 
from  Donald  Eldred’s  Parables  printed  on  page  212.  If 
it  has  been,  we  deplore  the  middle-aged  myopia  which 
so  soon  eliminates  all  shades  of  gray  from  public  ques- 
tions, leaving  them  in  striking  and  all-too-naive  black 
and  white.  If  youth  has  not  always  been  thus  skeptical, 
we  hail  the  new  day.  These  Parables  were  first  printed 
in  the  Enosburg  Standard  of  Enosburg,  Vermont;  the 
tempo  is  Allegro  ma  non  troppo.  Do  not  take  them 
too  seriously — but  take  them  seriously  enough ! 

*■  * * 

Of  peculiar  interest  to  Oberlin  alumni  should  be 
the  story  of  John  Hester,  under  the  heading  of  “Califor- 
nia Justice.  Most  of  us  are  too  busy  to  be  reformers, 
or  do  not  fancy  the  role;  but  this  story,  coming  so  close 
home  to  us,  relatively  speaking,  should  make  us  stop 
and  consider.  Or  rather,  it  should  harden  within  us  the 
temper  which  is  characteristically  Oberlin — the  sense, 
however  deeply  we  bury  it,  of  public  obligation  and  con- 
cern. If  this  is  what  can  happen,  it  moves  us  more  surely 
than  a hundred  general  appeals  to  “citizenship”  and 
“duty.” 
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Henry  Churchill  King 

“We,  the  General  Faculty  of  Oberlin  College,  de- 
sire to  place  upon  record  our  sense  of  grief  and  loss  in 
the  death  of  Henry  Churchill  King,  for  twenty-five 
years  President  of  the  College  and  for  seven  years  its 
President  Emeritus.  We  desire  to  express  our  high 
admiration  of  his  powers  as  thinker,  as  teacher,  and  as 
administrator,  our  deep  reverence  for  his  character  as 
a Christian,  and  our  warm  affection  for  him  as  a man 
and  a friend.  In  the  strictest  sense  he  gave  his  life  to 
the  College,  thinking  only  of  her  honor  and  advantage 
and  never  of  his  own.  To  many  generations  of  stu- 
dents he  has  been  such  a source  of  light,  of  leading, 
and  of  inspiration  as  few  men  can  hope  to  be.  To  the 
great  body  of  Oberlin  graduates  his  name  will  live  as 
tong  as  they  have  memories  to  cherish  it.  To  his 
Faculty  he  was  a leader  indeed,  revered  for  his  wis- 
dom, his  benignity,  his  elevation  of  spirit.  By  the  re- 
ligious world  he  will  be  remembered  for  his  liberality 
of  temper,  his  eloquence  as  a preacher,  his  power  to 
interpret  Christianity  in  terms  of  modern  thought.  In 
the  educational  world,  the  College  with  whose  history 
and  growth  he  is  inseparably  connected  will  stand  as 
his  lasting  memorial . 

“We  desire  to  extend  to  his  wife  and  family  the 
assurance  of  our  profound  sympathy  and  our  unfail- 
ing aff ection.” 
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It  is  always  a question  how  far  a man  may  be 
known  by  what  he  writes.  Some  men  naturally — we 
say — become  strangers  to  themselves  the  moment  they 
touch  a pen.  The  living  and  breath- 
PRESI DENT  KING  ing  thought  congeals,  shrinks  to  dis- 
IN  HIS  BOOKS  torted,  or  expands  to  pompous,  pro- 
portions; honest  feeling  becomes 
chemically  changed  somehow,  into  its  acidulous  false 
counterpart,  sentimentality.  There  are  not  many  men, 
outside  of  professional  writers,  whose  books  may  be  said 
to  be  even  an  approximation  of  what  they  were. 

While  President  King’s  books  may  never  be  an  ade- 
quate summation  of  what  he  was  and  what  he  meant 
to  the  countless  individuals  who  knew  and  loved  him, 
they  nevertheless  possess  an  extraordinary  vitality  of 
their  own.  Overshadowed  while  he  was  with  us  by  the 
man  himself  they  now  begin  to  shine  with  a new  light. 

Let  us  look  at  the  two  that  happen  to  lie  before  us 
— Rational  Living,  and  The  Laws  of  Friendship.  Open- 
ing the  former,  we  find  our  eye  lighting  at  pure  random 
on  this  passage : “In  considering  the  emotional  condi- 

tions of  living,  one  must,  also,  not  forget  the  great  in- 
fluence of  moods  on  volition.  Few  great  choices  are 
made  by  a simple,  heavy  tug  of  the  will.  Commonly  our 
moods  must  favor  the  will.  And  here  lies  the  import- 
ance of  what  James  has  called  the  ‘serious  and  strenuous 
moods.’  It  is  in  these  moods  that  it  becomes  more  easily 
possible  for  one  to  see  life  as  it  is,  more  easily  possible 
to  do  what  he  ought.  These  are  the  natural  birth  hours 
of  great  decisions,  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  lightly 
to  pass.  The  production  of  the  serious  and  strenuous 
mood  is,  moreover,  by  no  means,  wholly  beyond  our 
power.  We  can  do  much  to  induce  the  high  thought- 
fulness that  makes  us  capable  of  great  decisions.  We 
can,  at  least,  deliberately  place  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  truths — we  can  give  the  spiritual  world  a 
chance  to  make  its  legitimate  impression  upon  us.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  needs  so  to  guard  himself  that  no 
significant  decisions  will  come  into  his  weak  and  nerve- 
less moments.”  And  again,  “It  has  been  well  said  by 
another  that  ‘the  highest  result  of  education’  is  to  give 
the  power  ‘to  suspend  belief  in  the  presence  of  an  emo- 
tionally exciting  idea.’  And  no  man  has  himself  wholly 
in  hand  who  is  without  this  power.  Where  reason  has 
already  entered  its  judgment,  we  may  rejoice  in  all  the 
quickening  sense  of  reality  that  emotion  can  give;  but 
where  reason  holds  the  decision  still  in  suspense,  no  emo- 
tion can  be  strong  enough  to  justify  belief  or  to  justifv 
action.” 


Perfectly  adequate,  perfectly  unemphatic  language 
that.  Hut  to  be  led  by  its  simplicity  into  calling  it  com- 
monplace would  be  as  great  an  error  as  taking  Cardinal 
Newman’s  limpidity  of  expression,  for  instance,  for  arid- 
ness  of  style  or  of  idea.  It  is  good,  solid,  honest  Eng- 
lish, enduring  tribute  to  an  eye  that  will  not  let  itself 
see  other  than  clearly,  a mind  that  will  not  tolerate  the 
faintest  obscurity  of  meaning,  the  least  pretense. 


Or  let  us  take  this  passage  from  The  Laws  of  Friend- 
ship: “Not  knowledge  about  my  friend,  but  acquaint- 
ance with  him  is  the  aim.  I am  not  seeking  information 
simply,  nor  a certain  kind  of  treatment,  still  less  the 
things  of  my  friend,  but  my  friend  himself;  and  unless 
there  is  in  his  self-revelation  that  indefinable  inner  self- 
communication  that  desires  and  purposes  a kind  of  inter- 
mingling of  personalities,  I am  still  on  the  outside,  a 
spectator  only,  not  a participator,  and  know  myself  to  be 
such.  And  it  is  no  satisfaction  of  love  that  my  friend — 
not  wishing  really  to  give  himself — should  be  even  un- 
usually punctilious  in  information  and  treatment  and 
gifts.  All  these  for  love  are  trash,  without  the  self.” 

What  indefinable  emotion  lies  within  those  words! 

A man  whose  honesty  of  thought  compels  such  hon- 
esty of  writing  is  indeed  honest ; a man  whose  mind 
can  clarify  the  most  difficult  conceptions  into  straight- 
forward language  is  indeed  profound;  and  a man  who 
can  write  so  simply,  so  greatly,  of  love — the  bread  of 
our  being — is  a light  to  generations  beyond  his  own. 


Two  sentences  in  the  inaugural  address  of  President 
King,  pronounced  in  1903,  might  again  strike  the  ear  of 
a curious  and  attentive  listener.  Not  remarkable,  per- 
haps, certainly  not  unique  in  their 
FIRST  THINGS  perception,  they  nevertheless  indicate 
FIRST  a temper  in  education  that  some  of 

us  are  prone  to  believe  did  not  exist, 
some  thirty-one  years  ago. 

The  sentences  are  these:  “The  prime  factors  in  a 
complete  education  are  always  persons,  not  things,  not 
even  books;”  and,  “All  that  is  most  valuable  in  college 
education  exists  only  in  living  men.”  The  modern  va- 
riant is  that  “education  must  relate  to  life” — a “discov- 
ery” of  the  late  1920’s,  underlined  and  rather  sharply 
pointed  by  the  onset  of  the  depression. 

We  will  not  quarrel  now  with  the  modernists  who 
have  just  found  out  that  education  is  not  books  but  ac- 
tivities— i.  e.,  people.  There  are  many  who  regard  the 
history  of  the  American  college  from  the  day  it  ceased 
to  be  exclusively  pre-professional  up  through  the  present 
as  a dreary,  pedantic  waste;  and  it  will  doubtless  aston- 
ish them  that  such  points  of  light  as  Mr.  King’s  lucid 
little  sentences  could  burn  in  that  thick  darkness. 

What  we  are  concerned  with,  now,  is  the  “putting  of 
first  things  first”  that  these  quotations  from  Dr.  King 
clearly  imply.  For  your  seekers  today  after  education 
that  shall  relate  to  life  are,  almost  to  a man,  enthusiastic 
curriculum-changers:  by  their  curriculum  shall  ye  know 
them.  Such  a statement  is  not  quite  fair:  most  of  them 
admit  the  necessity  of  a competent  and  “strong”  faculty, 
but  this  admission  is  a perfunctory  one,  and  rather  in  the 
of  course”  or  “it  is  understood”  column. 

It  is  probably  necessary  to  advance  by  half-truths, 
among  men,  and  the  golden  mean  is  more  talked  about 

(Continued  on  Page  204) 


Reminiscences  of  President  King 

BY  CHARLES  H.  A.  WAGER 


IT  is  now  thirty-four  years  since  I met  “Professor 
King,”  as  he  was  then  universally  called,  and  I can 
not  help,  at  such  a moment  as  this,  going  back  over 
those  years  and  dwelling  upon  what  they  brought  me  of 
intercourse  with  him.  It  is  not  very  much  when  it  is 
measured  in  terms  of  meetings  and  conversations.  I 
was  not  in  his  confidence.  He  scarcely  ever  said  any- 
thing to  me  that  he  might  not  have  said  to  anyone.  I 
am,  in  a sense,  one  of  the  least  suitable  persons  to  in- 
dulge in  reminiscences  of  him.  And  yet,  duiing  the 
greater  part  of  those  thirty-four  years,  he  has  been,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  background  of  my  consciousness,  a per- 
manent and  dominating  figure,  of  whom  I could  not 
but  take  account,  whatever  I did  or  said.  I think  this  is 
true  of  many  who  knew  him  even  less  well  than  I.  Ide 
was  a force,  he  was  a presence,  he  was  Oberlin.  So 
much,  at  least,  I have  a right  to  say. 

I am  afraid  that,  during  those  years,  there  were  few 
men  in  his  Faculty  of  whom  he  had  less  reason  to  ap- 
prove than  of  me.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  a demo- 
crat in  grain,  and  about  democracy,  in  his  sense  of  the 
term,  I have  always  felt  misgivings,  which  do  not  grow 
fewer  as  I grow  older.  To  him  democracy  was  a basal 
assumption.  I am  not  sure  that  he  reasoned  about  it, 
though  he  knew,  none  better,  the  difficulties  and  disad- 
vantages of  it.  But  there  it  was,  one  of  the  pillars  of  his 
firmament. 

It  follows  that  he  was  a “liberal,”  in  all  the  appli- 
cations of  what  was,  in  his  prime,  known  as  “liberal- 
ism”— its  application  to  religion,  to  politics,  to  social  re- 
lations, to  college  administration.  I have,  of  course,  like 
everyone  else,  my  own  definition  of  “liberalism,”  but  1 
am  sure  that  it  would  not  have  squared  with  his.  Now 
I am  not  so  innocent  as  to  suppose  that  anyone  cares 
whether  I am  democrat  or  liberal,  or  in  what  sense  1 
am  either  the  one  or  the  other.  What  I am  trying  to 
say  is  that  during  all  these  years,  when  he  knew  how  far 
I was  from  seeing  eye  to  eye  with  him  about  many  im- 
portant matters,  there  was  not,  on  his  part,  the  slightest 
indication,  I will  not  say  of  criticism,  but  even  of  im- 
perfect sympathy.  In  other  words,  he  was  so  thorough 
a liberal  that  divergences  of  opinion  or  temper  did  not 
affect  his  mental  attitude  towards  those  who  differed 
with  him.  And  this,  I need  not  say  to  anyone  who  knew 
him,  was  not  due  to  mere  complaisance,  to  any  unwill- 
ingness to  speak  his  mind  with  vigour.  He  was  the  sin- 
cerest,  the  most  outspoken  of  men,  and  if  this  were  the 
time  or  the  place,  I could  give  more  than  one  example 
of  his  uncompromising  candour.  I may  mention  one,  a 
very  slight  one,  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  expressed  a desire  to  have  the  College  adopt 
for  its  official  publications  what  is  known  as  “reformed” 
spelling,  and  he  appointed  a committee,  of  which  I was 
a member,  to  report  on  his  proposal.  The  committee 
reported  adversely,  and  his  only  comment  in  my  hearing, 
a comment  made  with  a smile,  was  to  the  effect  that  lit- 
erary people,  as  such,  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  moving 
with  the  times.  In  fact,  I think  that  his  opinion  of  lit- 


erary people,  as  such,  was  not  high — which  illustrates 
still  further  the  point  I am  trying  to  make. 

He  was  not,  himself,  I suppose,  a literary  person,  and 
yet,  at  his  best,  he  was  eloquent  be5'ond  all  but  two  or 
three  speakers  that  I have  ever  heard.  Many  of  the 
sermons  that  he  delivered  at  Commencement  were  mas- 
terpieces not  merely  of  thought,  but  also  of  expression. 
I listened  to  them  with  intense  pleasure  and  with  some- 
thing much  finer  than  pleasure,  with  a profound  stirring 
of  the  depths  of  my  nature,  to  which  preachers  too  sel- 
dom penetrate.  On  such  occasions  he  was  accustomed 
to  introduce,  by  way  of  illustration,  a bit  of  modern 
verse  or  prose,  so  admirably  chosen,  so  perfectly  illus- 
trative, so  beautiful  in  itself,  that  I never  ceased  to 
marvel  at  the  breadth  and  freshness  of  his  reading  and 
the  skill  of  his  selection.  In  fact,  it  was  rather  a joke 
between  us  that  I attended  the  service  on  Baccalaureate 
Sunday  chiefly  to  be  introduced  to  his  latest  “find,” 
though  I am  happy  to  think  now  that  I almost  never 
failed  to  tell  him  when  he  had  deeply  moved  me. 

But  he  was  literary  in  another  sense.  He  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  Browning  and  for  some  years,  I do 
not  know  how  many,  conducted  a course  in  his  poetry. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why.  In  Browning  at  his  best  there  is  a 
resolute  grasp  of  many  of  the  truths  in  which  Mr.  King 
believed ; there  is  also  a power  of  penetrating  into  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart  and  an  imaginative  beauty 
that  are  beyond  praise.  No  one  who  listened  to  Mr. 
King  day  after  day  and  year  after  year  will  ever  forget 
the  special  tone  of  voice,  the  evidence  of  deep  emotion, 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  quote  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra. 
I have  been  re-reading  it  lately  and  thinking  of  him.  The 
opening  lines,  read  in  the  light  of  his  long  and  distress- 
ing illness,  seem  ironical  when  one  remembers  the  vigour 
with  which  he  used  to  say  them : 

Grow  old  along  with  me. 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was  made. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  weakness  of  the  last  years,  I 
think  he  would  have  declared  that  he  had  had  a fortu- 
nate and  successful  life.  And  why  should  he  not?  “Love, 
honour,  troops  of  friends,”  recognition  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  consciousness  of  having  aided  and  uplifted 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  a college  that  is  as  cer- 
tainly a monument  to  his  selfless  devotion  as  it  can  be 
to  that  of  any  one  person — he  was  not  the  man  to  set  a 
few  years  of  suffering  against  all  this,  inexplicable  as  it 
may  seem  to  us  that  he  should  have  had  to  bear  them. 

A spark  disturbs  our  clod — - 

that,  he  would  have  said,  is  what  matters  and  all  that 
matters.  And  so,  I can  well  believe,  he  would  have  set 
forth,  with  undiminished  courage,  on  his  “adventure 
brave  and  new.” 

Leave  the  fire  ashes,  what  survives  is  gold. 

I once  quoted  Burke  to  him  on  an  occasion  when  I 
disagreed  with  him  on  some  question  of  student  discip- 
line: “The  temper  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  pre- 
sides ought  to  be  the  first  study  of  a statesman.”  I 
quoted  it,  and  it  was  pertinent,  but  I apologized  next 
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day  and  received  a reply  so  gracious  that  I could  not 
read  it  unmoved.  But  I do  not  believe  that  his  first 
study  was  the  temper  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he 
presided.  I do  not  mean  that  he  did  not  know  how  to 
yield.  He  proved  that  he  could  yield  and  yield  mag- 
nanimously on  more  than  one  occasion.  But  there  was 
something  deeper  in  him  than  his  ability  to  yield.  If 
anyone  had  called  him  an  “absolutist”  in  any  sense,  I 
think  he  would  have  resented  it,  or  laughed  at  it.  And 
yet,  of  all  the  lines  in  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  that  he  loved 
to  quote,  the  one  that  to  my  ear  he  quoted  with  most 
conviction  was 

Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure. 
In  other  words,  it  was  the  permanent,  the  fundamental, 
the  immutable  that  had  his  profoundest  allegiance,  and 
this  is  why  we  all  felt,  as  I have  said  elsewhere,  that  he 
viewed  everything,  even  scholarship  itself,  sub  specie 
eternitatis. 


He  is  history  now.  His  life,  his  hopes,  his  aims  are 
interwoven  in  the  fabric  of  the  College.  He  received 
the  presidency  as  an  inheritance  from  the  men  that  pre- 
ceded him,  and  a “goodly  heritage”  it  was.  He  im- 
proved upon  it  and  made  it,  in  a special  sense,  his  own. 
Others  must  build  upon  his  foundations,  for  the  work 
goes  on.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  people  all  over  the 
world  to  whom  his  Oberlin  is  the  Oberlin  they  knew 
and  loved,  who  will  say,  when  they  hear  that  he  is  gone, 
“Another  link  broken  with  our  past;  another  memory 
to  be  cherished  as  long  as  we  live;  another  strain  si- 
lenced in  the  harmony  that  Oberlin  has  been  striving 
for  a hundred  years,  and  is  still  striving,  to  achieve.” 

For  an  ye  hear  a music,  like  enow 

They  are  building  still,  seeing  the  city  is  built 

To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all, 

And  therefore  built  forever. 


They  Are  Not  Dead 

Blessed  are  they  that  in  this  narrow  space 
Have  stayed  their  hearts,  and  labored  patiently 
To  make  the  soil  bring  forth,  and  of  their  grace 
Laid  the  enduring  stone  and  set  the  tree. 

Builders  of  youth  in  never-ending  train, 

They  wrought  in  stuff  perdurabler  than  stone: 
Etching  their  vision  on  the  subtle  brain, 

Burning  their  passion  into  blood  and  bone — 

They  are  not  lost,  although  eternity 

Now  holds  the  sun  that  greets  their  morning  eyes: 

In  sweetness  still  their  presence  on  us  lies 

And  still  their  strength  our  mighty  shield  shall  be: 

Unshakable,  triumphant,  singing,  stands 

I heir  love,  a fortress  never  made  by  hands. 


The  Tragedy  of  Austria 

BY  MICHAEL  L.  HOFFMAN  ’35  AND  KARL  F.  GEISER 


FOR  more  than  two  months  the  eyes  of  the  world 
have  been  focused  on  little  Austria.  Her  position 
as  a tight  wedge  between  the  great  Germanic,  Italian 
and  Slavic  peoples  of  the  world  has  made  her  recent  in- 
ternal struggle  assume  a significance  far  beyond  that  in- 
dicated by  her  diminutive  area  or  her  economic  import- 
ance both  to  those  who  wish  to  perpetuate  the  present 
arrangement  of  Europe  and  to  those  who  wish  to  do 
away  with  it.  The  clash  of  interests  which  has  oc- 
curred over  questions  of  Austria’s  status  serves  to  em- 
phasize more  than  any  other  development  of  post-war 
Europe  the  pitiful  condition  to  which  the  Western 
world  was  reduced  by  the  vindictive  treaties  of  1919. 
Obvious  economic  advantages,  natural  law,  the  principle 
of  self-determination  so  widely  proclaimed  by  the  Allies 
after  the  War,  and  ordinary  common  sense — all  have 
been  thrown  to  the  winds  b}'  the  very  nations  which 
once  so  cordially  accepted  Wilsonian  idealism.  The 
great  powers  in  their  mad  scramble  for  political  advan- 
tage have  sacrificed  Austrian  democracy  and  the  Austrian 
people  on  the  altar  of  their  greed.  The  recent  convul- 
sions in  Vienna  throw  a lurid  glare  on  the  whole  Euro- 
pean fiasco,  in  which  the  interests  and  well-being  of  peo- 
ples have  been  abandoned  in  a last  desperate  attempt  to 
maintain  a political  superstructure  so  obviously  out  of 
harmony  with  all  reason  that  it  would  provoke  the 
cynicism  of  a Diogenes. 

The  recent  “disturbances,”  as  they  are  called  by 
the  now  stifled  Austrian  press,  are  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  culmination  of  the  internal  post-war  struggle 
for  power,  caused  and  perpetuated  by  the  interference 
of  foreign  nations  in  Austria’s  affairs.  No  one  familiar 
with  the  situation  but  knew  that  sooner  or  later  it 
would  end  in  a tragedy.  The  Allied  powers  were  aware 
that  conditions  in  Austria  had  been  desperate  for  a long 
time,  yet  they  allowed  the  natural  processes  of  disintegra- 
tion to  destroy  the  old  Hapsburg  empire  and,  with  it,  the 
economic  balance  that  was  the  one  desirable  feature  of 
that  anachronistic  organism;  they  refused  to  grant  Aus- 
tria the  right  to  satisfy  her  natural  and  long-nurtured 
desire  for  union  with  Germany.  The  destructive  forces 
were  allowed  to  proceed  unhampered  on  the  one  hand, 
while,  on  the  other,  the  judgment  of  the  Allied  politi- 
cians— which  we  today  may  more  aptly  call  casuistry — 
was  esteemed  more  highly  than  the  dictates  of  fate.  Aus- 
tria was  left  hanging  in  mid-air  to  exist  with  neither 
economic  resources  nor  political  satisfaction. 

Statistics  are  bothersome,  but  they  tell  a vivid  tale 
about  the  extent  to  which  Austria  was  robbed  by  the 
final  draft  of  the  treaties  of  St.  Germain.  Nearly  every 
important  producing  area  was  cut  away  from  her.  Her 
mines  were  given  away;  her  railroads  were  conveniently 
included  in  the  territories  of  the  neighboring  Succession 
States,  as  in  the  case  of  Danzig,  while  her  food  supply 
was  so  seriously  crippled  that  a League  Commission  esti- 
mated that  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  she 
could  raise  no  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  food  re- 
quired to  nourish  adequately  her  population.  Needless 
to  say,  conditions  could  never  be  very  favorable  under 


such  a weak  economy.  Immediately  following  the 
break-up  of  the  old  empire,  the  Succession  States  gratified 
their  centuries’-old  resentment  against  Hapsburg  oppres- 
sion by  starving  the  unfortunate  heirs  to  the  Austrian 
state.  Tariff  barriers  were  hurriedly  erected  by  the  new 
states,  all  sorts  of  restrictions  on  trade  with  Austria 
were  put  into  effect,  and  her  neighbors  patiently  waited 
for  her  to  starve.  Their  patience  was  nearly  rewarded 
two  or  three  times  during  the  past  decade.  The  only 
thing  that  kept  Austria  alive  from  1919  to  1933  was 
the  constant  stream  of  credit  poured  into  the  country 
by  the  Western  powers,  chiefly  France.  It  may  be  said 
of  these  beneficent  countries  that  they  at  least  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  the  people  who  live  in  this  country, 
which  they  created  with  a stroke  of  the  pen,  must  eat, 
and  must  have  a little  wherewithal  to  buy  clothing  and 
obtain  shelter.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  support  from 
abroad,  complete  collapse  would  have  resulted,  for  Aus- 
tria, as  an  economic  entity,  ceased  to  exist  the  minute 
that  Hungary'  closed  her  frontiers  in  1915.  The  natural 
outlets  for  her  manufactured  goods  and  her  services 
were  shut  off  by  the  continued  restrictions  of  the  in- 
tensely nationalistic  Danubian  states,  and  the  only  other 
alternative,  a customs,  or  complete  union  with  Germany, 
was  unequivocally  denied  to  her  by  France.  The  de- 
pression, which  we  have  tried  in  vain  to  conquer  for  four 
years,  has  been  with  the  Austrian  people  for  fifteen 
years.  The  remarkable  thing  about  the  Austrian  situa- 
tion is  that  civil  war  has  not  broken  out  long  before. 
In  a country  so  deplorably  weak,  with  internal  political 
struggles  over  the  few  resources  that  still  existed,  nothing 
else  was  to  have  been  expected. 

Political  Background 

The  character  of  the  Austrian  political  struggle  has 
been  determined  by  the  character  of  the  various  con- 
tending groups  that  make  up  the  population  of  the 
country.  The  Socialists,  who  represent  the  interests  of 
the  proletarian  classes  of  the  country,  found  most  of 
their  support  during  the  post-war  years  in  the  one  great 
industrial  city  of  the  country,  Vienna.  Swept  into  power 
on  a wave  of  democratic  enthusiasm  immediately  follow- 
ing the  war,  they  passed  and  promulgated  a constitution 
which  guaranteed  the  practical  independence  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Vienna.  Since  then  the  party  has  struggled 
to  maintain  its  autonomous  position  in  that  great  city, 
and,  whenever  possible,  to  foster  projects  in  keeping  with 
the  Marxist  philosophy  to  which  the  Social  Democratic 
party  adheres.  The  peasant  and  bourgeois  classes  of  the 
country  have  been  fighting  during  the  same  period  to 
oust  the  workers  from  their  stronghold.  Unjustly  blam- 
ing all  the  misery  of  the  post-war  period  on  the  Marxist 
elements  which  set  up  the  republic  and  established  the 
parliamentary  regime,  these  classes  have  become  antagon- 
istic to  everything  for  which  the  Social  Democrats  stand, 
including  parliament  and  the  constitution.  The  largest 
conservative  group  is  the  Christian  Socialist  party,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  connotation  of  its  title,  has  leaned  more 
and  more  toward  Fascism.  Similar  in  principle,  but  far 
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more  drastic  as  to  the  means  recommended  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country,  is  the  Heimwehr  military  organiza- 
tion. This  faction  of  the  Fascist  wing  is  what  lias  be- 
come to  be  known  in  central  Europe  as  an  illegal  army. 
Its  troops  and  battalions  correspond  very  closely  to  the 
Storm  Troops  of  the  Nazis  in  Germany.  The  Heimwehr 
has  had  the  backing  of  the  industrialists,  who  are  natur- 
ally interested  in  the  crushing  of  Socialism,  and  has  re- 
cently become  influenced  and  even  dominated  by  Italian 
Fascist  interests.  I hese  are  the  purely  Austrian  parties 
which  have  fought  each  other  ever  since  1919  for  the 
control  of  the  country.  The  struggle  swayed  first  one 
way,  then  the  other,  the  parties  being  more  or  less  evenly 
matched,  until  in  1933  a new  element  was  introduced 
that  upset  the  balance,  and  threw  Austrian  politics  into 
a turmoil. 

Enter  Hitler 

It  is  customary  in  these  years  of  uncertainty  to  hang 
the  evils  of  the  world  onto  the  shoulders  of  a few  bad 
men  who,  the  world  presumes,  have  taken  everything 
desirable  to  humanity  and  tossed  it  to  the  rapacious  mob 
as  a sop  for  the  loss  of  liberty  and  freedom.  Realizing 
the  puerile  fallacy  of  such  an  explanation  of  political 
movements,  it  is  nevertheless  convenient  to  lump  certain 
developments  together  and  refer  to  them  as  the  doings 
or  ideas  of  one  man — in  the  case  of  Germany,  we  refer 
to  Hitler,  who  has  been  even  more  to  Austria  than  the 
United  States  was  to  Texas  in  the  years  from  1836  to 

1845- 

No  thoughtful  student  of  the  European  situation 
doubts  that  the  fate  of  Austria  is  inextricably  bound  by 
powerful  ties  to  that  of  her  larger  relative  on  the  North. 
Even  France  has  admitted  the  connection  by  her  very 
antagonism  to  the  recognition  of  it.  The  resurgence  of 
Germany  was  as  sure  to  come  as  a ball  thrown  into  the 
air  is  sure  to  fall  to  earth;  and  with  the  German  reac- 
tion, the  mutual  attraction  between  the  two  states  was 
sure  to  involve  some  sort  of  a movement  in  Austria. 
Hitler  w as  swept  into  power  on  a program,  among  other 
things,  of  a greater  German  state,  and  it  was  only  nat- 
ural that  his  eyes  should  turn  first  toward  Austria  as 
the  largest  German  group  outside  the  Reich.  Seeking 
support  for  his  movement  among  the  Austrians  led  him 
to  establish  an  Austrian  Nazi  party',  modeled  after  and 
controlled  by  the  German  party  of  the  same  name,  and 
dedicated  to  the  accomplishment  of  bringing  Austria  into 
the  Nazi  fold,  if  not  actually  incorporating  the  territory 
in  the  third  Reich.  The  efforts  of  the  Austrian  Nazis 
to  gain  control  of  the  government  made  a three-cornered 
fight  out  of  an  evenly  pitched  battle,  and  forced  all  the 
Austrian  parties  to  support  the  semi-dictatorial  regime 
of  Dr.  Dollfuss,  a Christian  Socialist,  who  tried  for 
over  a year  to  keep  the  peace  between  the  tw'o  Austrian 
groups  so  that  a united  opposition  might  be  presented 
to  the  Nazis. 

It  is  somewhat  confusing  to  talk  about  Austrian  op- 
position to  a program  which  proposes  to  do  what  Austria 
has  wanted  for  years  to  have  done,  namely,  to  unite 
Austria  with  Germany.  It  would  require  ten  volumes 
adequately  to  show  how  in  the  short  course  of  a year 
Austria  has  abruptly  foresworn  her  traditional  policy, 


and  has  taken  up  a stand  of  apparently  determined  op- 
position to  the  Anchluss.  It  would  require  an  additional 
ten  volumes  accurately  to  examine  the  processes  through 
which  the  government  of  Austria  slipped  away  from 
democracy  and,  after  delicately  evading  Hitlerism, 
lapsed  into  the  position  of  a protege  of  a nation  and  a 
system  as  foreign  to  the  Austrian  people  as  it  would  be 
possible  to  imagine.  Valuable  as  such  intense  research 
may  be  as  a matter  of  historical  record,  it  is  of  little 
value  compared  with  an  appreciation  of  the  fundamental 
truths  involved.  Austria,  from  her  very  nature,  reacted 
unfavorably  to  the  methods  and  aims  of  Hitlerism.  Al- 
though bound  by  centuries  of  tradition  to  Germany,  she 
has  felt  her  sympathies  for  the  fatherland  drifting  into 
distaste  during  the  last  year  and  a half.  Austria  has 
much  in  common  with  Germany,  but  she  has  nothing  in 
common  with  Hitlerism  as  a philosophy.  She  would 
have  been  glad  to  unite  writh  a liberal  federalized  Ger- 
many, in  which  a large  degree  of  autonomy  resided  in 
the  provinces,  but  she  does  not  relish  being  put  through 
the  Gleischaltung  process  in  which  every  trace  of  indi- 
viduality would  be  submerged.  The  change  of  front 
has  been  influenced  to  an  immeasurable  extent  by  the 
opposition  of  the  Catholic  church  to  Nazi-ism.  The 
Church  is  the  greatest  single  force  in  Austria,  and  the 
support  which  it  has  lent  to  the  policy  of  the  Dollfuss 
government  has  probably  been  the  one  thing  which  has 
in  any  measure  been  able  to  overbalance  the  material 
advantages  in  the  way  of  trade  and  commerce  which 
Hitler  has  temptingly  held  out  to  the  Austrians.  Hitler 
has  found,  much  to  his  surprise,  no  doubt,  that  an  in- 
stitution which  has  survived  nineteen  centuries  of  hu- 
man evolution  cannot  be  pushed  out  of  the  picture  by  a 
few  thousand  storm  troopers.  In  spite  of  the  powerful 
forces  working  against  Hitlerism,  the  movement  has 
gained  enough  support  in  the  country  to  bring  to  a cli- 
max the  internal  Socialist-Fascist  fight.  The  strength 
of  the  Nazis  made  it  imperative  to  subdue  all  elements 
which  tended  to  weaken  the  government  in  its  fight 
against  the  unwelcomed  German  invasion.  Peaceful 
methods  of  subduing  the  opposition  failed. 

The  Vienna  rebellion,  to  repeat,  was  nothing  more 
than  the  last  and  most  tragic  phase  of  the  internecine 
strife  to  which  the  factions  of  the  mutilated  country 
were  driven  by  the  poverty  and  desperation  ushered  in  by 
the  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  intensified  and  brought  to  a 
head  by  the  threat  of  Nazi-ism.  The  working  classes 
of  Vienna,  forced  by  mortal  dread  of  Hitler  to  cling 
to  the  milder  Fascism  of  Chancellor  Dollfuss,  at  last 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  federal  government  to  take 
away  their  liberties.  Dollfuss  was  forced  by  the  Heim- 
wehr military  organization,  upon  which  he  has  become 
increasingly  dependent  in  the  fight  against  Hitlerism,  to 
take  more  drastic  measures  than  he  would  have  liked. 
During  his  absence  in  Budapest,  Emil  Fey,  the  Heim- 
wehr leader  in  the  cabinet,  entered  Vienna  with  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  Chancellor  and  attempted,  by  a show  of 
strength,  to  oust  the  Socialists  from  their  government. 
Bluffing  did  not  avail  against  the  determined  workers. 
The  government  was  forced  to  crush  them  by  force. 
Fighting  broke  out  in  the  streets,  and  then  was  carried 
to  the  fortress-like  apartments  of  the  workers.  The  rest 
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of  the  story  has  been  flashed  across  the  front  pages  of 
American  newspapers  for  a month.  The  loss  to  the 
people  of  Vienna  who  suffered  death  and  confiscation 
of  their  property  at  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Fascists 
is  nearly  equalled  by  the  loss  to  the  world  of  the  out- 
standing monument  to  parliamentary  Socialism  and  dem- 
ocratic ideals.  Vienna  in  the  hands  of  the  Socialists  had 
undergone  a transfiguration  from  the  queen  of  Euro- 
pean capitals  to  the  Mecca  of  the  workers  of  the  world. 
Clean,  healthful  homes  stood  where  wretched  slums  had 
been,  and  happy  children  played  in  sunlit  courts,  careless 
of  the  misery  which  their  parents  had  known.  All  this 
and  more  was  done  by  the  Viennese  Social  Democracy, 
and  all  without  the  aid  of  Bolshevism. 

Today  Fascism  sits  firmly  in  the  seat  of  power  in 
Austria.  The  once  powerful  Social  Democratic  party 
has  become  a vengeful  multitude  of  individuals,  seeth- 
ing with  anger  at  the  way  in  which  they  were  robbed 
and  their  fellows  slaughtered.  All  that  is  now  left  to 
vex  the  people  is  the  problem  of  which  form  of  Fascism 
to  support.  Hitlerism  and  Italian  Fascism,  in  the  guise 
of  the  Heimwher,  are  bidding  for  the  favors  of  Austria. 
There  is  little  for  the  Austrians  to  choose  between  the 
two.  Both  are  systems  foreign  to  the  nature  and  temper- 
ament of  the  traditionally  mild  Austrian  people.  Both 
are  undesirable;  but  a choice  must  be  made. 

Italy's  Bid 

Mussolini’s  interest  in  Austria  is  comparatively  re- 
cent. The  possibility  of  an  extension  of  Hitlerism  to 
the  Brenner  Pass  has  made  the  Duce  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  Austrian  independence  is  vital  to  the  interests 
of  Italy'’.  He  has  been  backing  the  Heimwehr  consist- 
ently in  its  fight  against  the  Nazis,  and  now  that  Doll- 
fuss  has  become  practically  a tool  of  Starhemberg,  com- 
mander of  the  Heimwehr,  Mussolini’s  influence  over 
Austria’s  future  has  superseded  even  that  of  France. 
Italy’s  newly  aroused  interest  in  Austria,  with  the  long- 
standing concern  of  France,  the  powerful  interest  of 
Germany,  and  the  vital  issue  which  the  position  of  Aus- 
tria involves  for  the  smaller  states  to  the  East,  has  raised 
the  Austrian  question  to  the  realm  of  high  politics.  And, 
as  if  her  own  troubles  were  not  enough,  the  poor,  di- 
minutive state,  torn  and  helpless  from  its  internal  strife, 
has,  in  addition,  become  a potential  theatre  of  war.  As 
usual,  whenever  Austria  tries  to  solve  her  own  prob- 
lems in  her  own  way,  the  final  result  will  always  de- 
pend, not  on  the  will  of  the  Austrian  people,  but  on  the 
comparative  advantage  gained  by  each  of  the  foreign 
powers  who  seek  to  dominate  her  national  existence. 
Drawn  in  three  different  directions  by  three  different 
powers — Germany,  Italy  and  France — Austria  falls  to 
the  strongest. 

This  is  the  tragedy  of  Austria : she  was  robbed  by 
the  treaties  of  everything  which  would  have  made  it 
possible  for  her  democracy  to  exist;  she  was  slowly 
starved  into  a condition  of  desperation  by  the  cupidity 
of  her  neighbors,  was  refused  permission  to  fulfill  her 


destiny  as  a part  of  Germany,  and  has  now,  in  her  last 
extremity,  been  forced  to  adopt  a policy  which  clashes 
with  everything  for  which  Austria  has  stood  for  the  last 
hundred  years.  As  to  her  future,  no  one  can  say.  The 
one  redeeming  fact  about  the  recent  crisis  seems  to  be 
that  it  has  served  notice  to  the  world  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  done  quickly.  The  Nazis  are  actively 
campaigning,  in  spite  of  a government  ban  on  that  party, 
and  are  gaining  many  recruits  from  the  disillusioned 
Socialists.  The  Heimwehr  is  campaigning  no  less  ac- 
tively, and  Dollfuss  is  attempting  to  regain  some  of  his 
lost  prestige,  and  to  seek  a measure  of  independence  from 
the  Heimwehr  by  building  up  an  army  of  his  own.  At 
present  there  is  some  talk  of  a restoration  of  the  Haps- 
burg  Prince  Otto  in  the  hope  of  uniting  and  stabilizing 
the  country,  but  this  sentiment  has  aroused  little  popu- 
lar enthusiasm.  Mussolini,  living  across  the  border 
throughout  the  last  desperate  decade,  has  come  to  the 
remarkably  brilliant  conclusion  that  there  is  an  economic 
problem  in  Austria,  and  some  efforts  are  under  way  at 
his  instigation  to  provide  trade  outlets  through  a tri- 
lateral treaty  between  Austria,  Hungary  and  Italy.  That 
is  not  without  significance.  If  he  should  succeed  in 
opening  some  of  the  long-blockaded  avenues  of  trade  in 
the  Danubian  area,  and  should  have  enough  influence 
to  hold  the  lid  down  on  Austria  by  restoring  Otto,  or 
by  some  other  ruse,  until  a revival  in  commerce  could 
be  felt,  Austria  might  start  on  that  long-awaited  journey 
to  a new  and  fuller  life.  If  he  fails,  only  a prophet  or 
a fool  would  venture  to  predict  the  exact  future  of  the 
proud  but  tragic  little  country. 

One  thing  is  certain.  No  one  is  going  to  keep  the 
Austrian  people  in  a bottle  much  longer.  If  Mussolini 
fails  to  satisfy  their  natural  desires  for  an  ample  life, 
they  will  turn  to  Hitler  in  desperation.  Neither  Star- 
hemberg, nor  Otto,  nor  Dollfuss,  can  prevent  it.  There 
are  certain  things  which  the  most  powerful  state  can- 
not prevent,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  demand  for  food, 
shelter  and  clothing  is  one  of  them.  The  Vienna  rebel- 
lion expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  working  class.  The 
peasantry  have  not  yet  been  heard  from.  They  are 
slower  to  arouse,  but  are  likewise  slower  to  subside. 
If  the  powers  do  not  heed  the  present  murmuring®  they 
will  soon  be  startled  by  a mighty  shout. 

Austria  has  passed  from  the  ranks  of  Democracy  be- 
cause the  great  democracies  of  the  world  found  it  incon- 
venient to  give  up  their  selfish  advantages  in  order  to 
preserve  for  her  her  own  life.  There  is  no  more  perfect 
example  of  the  redundant  effects  of  modern  war  than 
that  of  Austria.  The  victorious  Allies  treated  her,  along 
with  Germany,  unjustly  in  the  treaties  which  should 
have,  but  did  not,  end  the  World  War.  Due  to  this 
treatment,  these  nations  of  central  Europe  have  been 
literally  forced  into  a system  which  may  wreck  not  only 
their  enemies,  but  also,  through  the  wider  influence  oi 
propaganda,  all  prospects  of  peace  for  troubled  Europe. 
These  are  among  the  deeper  implications  of  the  tragedy 
of  Austria. 


Two  For  One 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  SEAMAN  ’24 


Boston,  New  York,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Chi- 
cago, Kansas  City,  and  all  points  east  and  west!  Dr. 
Carroll  Browning,  Curtis  Anderson,  Jay  Nash,  Arnaud 
Marts,  Dr.  Howard  Curtis,  Clifford  Blair,  Judge  Van 
Fossan,  Charles  H.  Adams  II,  Clare  Vrooman,  Dick 
Long,  Harold  Tower,  Stanley  Morris,  Loomis  Laird, 


Irvin  Houck,  and  twenty-four  other  loyal,  hard-work- 
ing chairmen!  Thirty-three  chapters,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  committee  members ! This  is  the  new  national 
alumni  organization  on  selective  admission. 

Long  before  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  had  descended 
the  American  Chimney  this  tear,  bands  of  the  faithful 
in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Western  New  York  had  met 
with  the  Oherlin  troupe  of  Bohn,  Kennedy  and  Sea- 
man to  celebrate  the  Oberlin  Centennial  and  launch 
the  new  plans.  On  through  the  winter  months,  from 
Kansas  City  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  one  alumni  group 
after  another  enthusiastically  joined  the  enterprise.  The 
last  meetings  (Columbus  and  Springfield,  Ohio)  have 
been  held  only  within  the  past  few  days.  The  last  of 
the  committee  lists  are  now  being  submitted.  Except  for 
Denver,  Omaha,  Des  Moines  and  Minneapolis  (where 
meetings  were  cancelled  because  they  came  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  President  King),  the  national  organiza- 
tion is  complete.  The  time  is  now  ripe  for  action. 

There  are  two  immediate  aims.  First,  to  increase  the 
number  of  applicants,  particularly  men  for  the  College, 
and  men  and  women  for  the  Conservatory.  Second,  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  applicants,  particularly  their 
all-roundness  and  breadth  of  interests.  To  give  especial 
point  and  drive  to  their  efforts  the  alumni  committees 
have  set  out  to  double  the  men  applicants  from  their 
areas  in  the  next  four  years  over  the  number  applying 
in  the  last  four  years.  If  the  plan  succeeds,  by  1938  we 
will  have  a balance  of  men  and  women,  not  only  in  the 
College,  but  in  the  entire  institution  as  well.  There  is 
probably  little  dissent  to  the  notion  that  Oberlin,  or  any 
other  coeducational  college  for  that  matter,  is  much  bet- 
ter off  for  having  at  least  as  many  men  as  women.  It 
remains  now  for  the  new  organization  to  make  full 
equality  of  numbers  a fact  at  Oberlin. 


Quotas  have  been  established  for  each 

area. 

Here  is 

the  quota  list,  and  beside  eacli 

quota. 

the  number  of 

men  who  have  filed  applications  to 

date,  ; 

and  the 

n umber 

who  had  filed  application  at  this 

time  last  year. 

March, 

March, 

Quota 

1934 

1933 

Ashtabula  County  (Ohio) 

7 

I 

I 

♦Boston  (Massachusetts) 

6 

I 

0 

♦Chicago  (Illinois) 

37 

5 

8 

♦Cleveland  (Ohio) 

100 

30 

27 

Columbus  (Ohio) 

6 

1 

0 

Connecticut  Valley  (Massachusetts) 

1 

0 

0 

Dayton  (Ohio) 

5 

0 

2 

♦Detroit  (Michigan) 

12 

1 

3 

Erie  (Pennsylvania) 

4 

0 

1 

Fort  Wayne  (Indiana) 

1 

0 

0 

Grand  Rapids  (Michigan) 

3 

0 

0 

Kalamazoo  (Michigan) 

1 

0 

Kansas  City  (Missouri) 

2 

2 

1 

Lake  County  (Ohio) 

4 

0 

0 

♦Milwaukee  (Wisconsin) 

5 

1 

1 

New  Haven  (Connecticut) 

4 

0 

1 

♦New  York  (New  York) 

35 

1 1 

8 

Ohio  Valley  (Ohio) 

2 

1 

0 

♦Philadelphia  ( Pennsylvania) 

4 

1 

1 

♦Pittsburgh  (Pennsylvania) 

9 

4 

0 

Rochester  (New  York) 

3 

1 

1 

St.  Louis  (Missouri) 

2 

0 

0 

Springfield  (Ohio) 

2 

0 

0 

Stark  County  (Ohio) 

12 

1 

4 

Summit  Count}'  (Ohio) 

13 

3 

2 

Syracuse  (New  York) 

2 

0 

O 

Toledo  (Ohio) 

Tri-Citv  ( Alban v,  Schenectady,  Tro^ 

8 

1 

O 

N.  Y.) 

2 

0 

O 

Warren-Niles  (Ohio) 

4 

1 

I 

Washington  (District  of  Columbia) 

4 

2 

I 

Western  New  York 

2 

4 

O 

Youngstown  (Ohio) 

8 

0 

3 

310  73  68 

*Metropolitan  District 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  totals,  that 
we  are  better  off  by  only  five  applications  this  year  than 
we  were  at  this  time  last  year.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  we  secured  an  actual  registration  of  162  freshman 
men  last  fall,  so  that  if  we  were  to  continue  at  our  pres- 
ent gait  this  year,  without  special  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  alumni,  we  should  probably  register  a like 
number  in  September,  1934.  But  the  new  plan  calls  for 
a registration,  not  of  160,  but  of  200  men.  And  this  can 
be  done  only  if  the  work  of  the  new  alumni  committees 
can  be  speeded  up  to  reach  the  quotas  outlined  above. 

Lest  anyone  wonder  why  the  quota  of  applicants  for 
the  organized  areas  under  the  new  plan  is  set  at  310, 
when  only  200  men  are  sought  for  the  class,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  in  the  College  experience  of  the 
past  few  years  it  requires  two  applications  to  yield  one 
registration.  T his  is  due  to  the  increasing  practice 
among  high  school  students,  of  applying  to  two  or  more 
colleges. 

One  other  comment  about  the  proposed  quotas  de- 
serves to  be  made.  The  quota  for  Greater  Cleveland  is 
almost  one-third  of  the  total — an  even  hundred.  Being 
near  Oberlin,  having  dozens  of  Oberlin  teachers  in  her 
schools,  and  possessing,  by  far,  the  largest  group  of  Ober- 
lin alumni  of  any  chapter  area,  Cleveland  has  probably 
sent,  in  the  past,  more  nearly  her  reasonable  maximum 
than  most  of  the  chapter  areas  of  the  country.  It  will 
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be  difficult,  therefore,  for  the  Cleveland  quota  to  be 
fully  met.  A year  or  two  of  experience  will  help  us  to 
set  reasonable  quotas  everywhere.  Meanwhile,  the  Con- 
necticut Valley,  Dayton,  Erie,  Fort  Wayne,  Grand 
Rapids,  Kalamazoo,  Milwaukee,  Ohio  Valley,  Philadel- 
phia, Rochester,  and  St.  Louis  chapters,  and  other  chap- 
ters having  small  quotas  must  probably  exceed  their 
goals,  if  the  national  quota  is  to  be  met. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  committee  members  in  each 
area  who  have  been  assigned  to  certain  strategic  schools 
may  yet  find  time  to  confer  with  the  school  officials  in 
charge  of  college  advising  and  to  secure  the  names  of 
eligible  men.  It  is  hoped  also  that  committee  members 
will  contact  students  who  have  already  filed  application 
for  admission  here  or  who  have  already  expressed  some 
interest  in  the  College.  Within  the  next  week  the  Ad- 
missions Office  will  supply  each  chapter  committee  with 
lists  of  these  students. 

There  is  still  time  for  quotas  to  be  attained.  Ordi- 
narily, boys  seem  to  defer,  longer  than  girls,  the  final  de- 
cision on  their  college  plans.  Many  of  them  will  be 
making  their  decisions  in  the  next  three  months.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  so  during  the  years  of  cumulative  de- 
pression when  there  is  so  much  national  economic  un- 
certainty. The  very  fact  that  men’s  applications  at 
Oberlin  at  this  date  last  year  were  only  37%  of  the 
total  number  that  finally  applied  is  indicative  that  much 
can  yet  be  done. 

Up  to  this  point,  emphasis  has  been  laid  exclusively 
upon  applications  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
No  chapter  quotas  have  been  established  for  applicants 
for  the  Conservatory  of  Music  simply  because  the  sources 
of  Conservatory  applicants  vary  so  much  from  year  to 
year,  that  establishing  reasonable  quotas  is  very  difficult. 
However,  the  desirability  of  alumni  support  in  sending 
qualified  Conservatory  applicants,  both  men  and  women, 
is  quite  as  great  as  for  men  applicants  for  the  College. 
There  have  been,  to  date,  forty-three  applications  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Conservatory  as  compared  to  thirty-eight 
at  this  time  last  year.  If  we  continue  at  this  pace  un- 
til September,  we  may  hope  to  have  a class  as  large  as 


IOO-IIO  students,  while  the  number  which  the  Conser- 
vatory should  accommodate  runs  upwards  of  135-150. 
The  need  for  inclusion  of  the  Conservatory  as  well  as 
the  College  in  the  work  of  the  national  committees  is 
therefore  apparent. 

Rut  suppose  the  reader  is  neither  a member  of  an 
organized  alumni  chapter  nor  an  alumni  admissions 
committee  member  within  an  organized  chapter  area. 
Is  there  anything  which  he  can  do?  By  all  means! 
He  can  cast  his  eye  about  his  own  community  and  single 
out  one  or  two  boys  who  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their 
classes  scholastically,  who  have  the  proper  subjects  for 
admission,  who  want  a liberal  arts  or  music  training, 
and  who  have  within  reasonable  striking  distance  of  the 
six  hundred  dollars  (eight  hundred  for  the  Conserva- 
tory) necessary  for  the  first  year’s  expenses  at  Ober- 
lin. 1 he  Admissions  Office  will  be  glad  to  forward 
college  literature  to  them  and  to  cooperate  in  any  way 
in  securing  their  interest  for  Oberlin. 

A word  of  warning  — while  there  are  places  yet 
available  for  men  in  the  College,  and  men  and  women 
in  the  Conservatory,  all  of  the  available  places  for  wo- 
men in  the  College  have  been  promised.  The  stimu- 
lation of  further  applications  from  women  at  this  time 
would  result,  therefore,  in  embarrassment,  both  to  the 
applicant  and  to  Oberlin. 

As  someone  has  said,  alumni  the  country  over,  (and 
Oberlin  is  no  exception)  are  too  busy  with  their  own 
concerns  to  give  a great  amount  of  time.  The  job  must 
be  done,  therefore,  by  a large  number  of  people.  Really 
significant  changes  can  be  effected  in  the  social  situa- 
tion at  Oberlin  and  in  the  general  calibre  of  our  enter- 
ing class  by  a small  contribution  of  time  from  a great 
many  alumni.  How  true  this  is,  is  clearly  shown  when 
one  remembers  that  an  emergency  appeal  sent  out  at 
this  very  time  last  year  played  a considerable  part  in 
transforming  a twenty-five  per  cent  shrinkage  of  num- 
bers in  April  into  a thirty  per  cent  increase  in  registra- 
tion in  the  fall,  the  third  largest  class  in  Oberlin’s  his- 
tory. It  can  be  done!  And  the  alumni  can  do  it! 


Editorial 


(Continued  from  Page  197) 

than  followed.  And  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  our 
curricula  are,  at  many  points,  as  obsolete  as  a “safety” 
and  distinctly  worn.  Curriculum-changing  is  due  for  its 
innings,  by  all  the  rules  of  play. 

In  doing  our  changing,  howiever,  let  us  not  expect 
our  curricula  to  save  us.  Curricula  are,  after  all,  but 
channels  of  grace,  and  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  col- 
lege education  exists  only  in  living  men.  It  may  be  old- 
fashioned  to  assert  that  the  teacher  is  more  important 
than  the  thing  taught;  but  we  are  people,  and  inevitably 


do  most  of  our  learning  through  personal  relationships, 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 

An  extreme  way  of  stating  the  case  would  be  to  ex- 
press a preference  for  the  multiplication  tables  taught 
by  Mark  Hopkins  as  opposed  to  a course  in  clinical  so- 
ciology conducted  by  a robot.  Such  an  assumption  is 
fantastic,  of  course,  and  such  extremity  of  choice  under 
no  circumstances  called  for.  Our  hypothetical  case, 
however,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  and  all  allowances 
duly  made,  does  give  us  a vague  idea  of  where  the  em- 
phasis falls  and  the  accent — shall  we  say? — should  be 
placed. 


u Between  March  and  April' ' 


Not  April,  perhaps,  but  soon. 


Left:  Sevres  vase  presented  to  Oberlin 
by  the  French  Government  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Centennial. 


Some  of  the  fun  at  the  Men's  Sixth  Annual  Intramural  Festival. 

Right:  The  Spanish  group  that  played  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Club’s 
“Caravanzia,"  the  evening  of  March  15. 


In  Appreciation  of  President  King 


President  Wilkins 

In  the  rich  experience  of  life  in  Ober- 
lin  during  the  active  service  of  President 
King  it  was  not  mine  contemporaneously 
to  share.  Vet  the  quality  of  his  service 
shines  so  clearly  in  memory  and  in  influ- 
ence that  even  those  of  11s  who  came  too 
late  fully  to  know  him  may  yet  share 
vicariously  in  its  inspiration. 

The  quality  of  his  service  shines  from 
his  luminous  self  through  many  channels: 
through  the  noble  college  he  built,  through 
the  honor  he  won  for  Oberlin  throughout 
the  nation  and  the  world,  through  the 
tributes  paid  him  since  the  culmination 
of  his  work  by  those  who  knew  him  best 
— tributes  echoed  today  in  scores  of  mes- 
sages fiom  friends  near  and  far.  Most  of 
all  does  the  quality  of  his  service  shine 
for  us  through  the  power  of  love  return- 
ing to  him  from  the  whole  Oberlin  com- 
munity, from  his  own  colleagues,  from 
the  alumni  of  a full  half-century.  Through 
such  channels  of  light  we  know,  and  re- 
joice to  know,  his  centrality  and  vitality 
in  the  life  of  Oberlin,  his  thoroughness 
and  insight — I am  using  the  words  of  one 
of  the  closest  of  his  friends — his  reason- 
ableness and  tolerance,  his  firmness  and 
persuasiveness,  his  sincerity  and  his  cour- 
age. 

No  such  heritage  as  that  can  ever  be 
lost.  He  is  a part  of  every  one  of  us  who 
is  a part  of  Oberlin.  And  in  so  far  as 
that  parr  of  us  which  comes  from  him 
grows  strong,  in  so  far  are  we  the  more 
worthy  of  Oberlin. 

The  timeless  essence  of  his  spirit,  dis- 
tilled in  patient,  penetrant  thought,  abides 
for  us  all  in  that  which  he  has  written. 

I shall  turn  oftenest,  I think,  to  those 
pages  in  Seeing  Life  JThole  which  con- 
tain the  final  statement  of  his  great  prin- 
ciple of  reverence  for  personality. 

"I  mean  by  reverence  for  personality,” 
he  writes,  “the  sense  of  the  priceless  value 
and  inviolable  sacredness  of  every  person.” 
In  the  light  of  that  principle  he  thought 
that  the  words  the  true  teacher  would 
most  like  to  have  said  of  him  by  a stu- 
dent would  be  these: 

“He  helped  me  to  be  true  to  my 
absolute  best.” 

How  many  could  say  that,  have  said 
that,  of  him ! 

In  the  light  of  that  same  principle, 
he  framed  this  as  the  ideal  tribute  of 
friendship: 

“Since  I knew  you  it  has  been 
easier  to  believe  in  truth  and  honor 
and  purity;  it  has  been  easier  to  be- 
lieve in  the  world  of  the  spirit;  in 
thy  face  I have  caught  glimpses  at 
least  of  the  Eternal.” 

How  many  could  say  that,  how  many 
have  said,  will  say  that  of  him! 

How  often  from  this  point  where 
humbly  and  reverently  I stand  has  he  giv- 
en t)  those  students  whose  personality  he 
so  reverenced  all  the  rich  self  he  had  to 
give ! 


I am  profoundly  grateful  that  I came 
in  time  to  know  him  personally.  Even 
in  his  weakness  he  was  capable  of  utterly 
generous  friendship;  and  he  gave  me  a 
friendship  which  I treasure.  He  and  I, 
he  and  I only,  knew  at  first  hand  the  full 
hopes,  the  full  burdens  of  this  presidency. 
I knew,  in  a special  way  hardly  another 
could  have  known,  the  candent  intensity 
of  his  love  for  his  college.  Whenever  I 
saw  him  he  gave  me  strength,  and  an  en- 
during sense  of  benediction. 

I knew  him  in  his  years  of  bodily  weak- 
ness. Yet  I think  of  him,  and  shall  al- 
ways think  of  him,  as  victorious.  Strength 
fails:  love  never  faileth. — Spoken  at  the 
funeral  service,  March  1,  1934. 


Dr.  Dan  Bradley 

Henry  Churchill  King  arrived  on  the 
Oberlin  Campus  in  September,  1877,  with 
credits  from  Hillsdale  College,  to  enter 
the  junior  class,  with  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  June,  1879.  It  happened  that  he 
and  I matriculated  the  same  day,  al- 
though he  was  three  years  my  senior  in 
scholastic  standing.  He  was  a shy  young 
fellow,  who  never  put  himself  forward, 
but  he  knew  his  work,  and  it  did  not 
take  long  for  us  to  realize  that  here  was 
a real  man,  headed  for  important  respon- 
sibilities. He  was  chosen  by  the  faculty 
to  be  tutor  of  Latin  in  the  preparatory  de- 
partment as  he  entered  the  theological 
seminary.  Later  he  became  tutor  of 
mathematics,  in  the  same  department.  A 
year  at  Harvard,  on  graduating  from  the 
seminary,  under  James  and  Royce,  won 


Just  Qracluated 


his  A.M.  and  prepared  him  for  the  teach- 
ing of  philosophy,  which  was  his  life 
work. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  the  seminary 
in  the  summer  vacation  of  1880  that  he 
asked  me  to  accompany  him  on  a trip 
to  Chautauqua,  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Quebec  and  Montreal,  to  the  White 
Mountains,  where  we  climbed  Mt.  Kear- 
sarge,  to  Old  Orchard  Beach  and  Boston. 
We  had  very  little  money  to  make  such 
a trip  but  King  made  it  go  as  far  as  any 
man  could,  giving  me  valuable  lessons 
in  an  economy  which  he  exemplified 
later  as  president  of  Oberlin  College.  On 
this  trip  I came  to  have  a profound  ad- 
miration, as  well  as  affection,  for  a young 
man  the  like  of  whom  I had  never 
known — modest  and  clean  in  body  and 
mind  and  language,  considerate  and  ac- 
commodating to  the  last  degree,  more 
thoughtful  of  me,  his  companion,  than  of 
himself. 

When  President  John  H.  Barrows,  Ober- 
lin’s  fifth  president,  died,  Henry  King  was 
promptly  selected  as  his  successor.  It  was 
my  privilege  as  a trustee  to  cast  my  vote 
for  him,  and  during  all  the  twenty-five 
splendid  years  of  his  administration  I sat 
on  the  Board.  A more  democratic  leader 
of  strong  men  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
Yet  he  knew  what  he  wanted  to  have 
done  and  possessed  the  salesmanship  to 
secure  it  without  friction.  The  nearest 
to  dissension  in  the  Board  came  in  the 
World  War  when  a professor  of  Ger- 
man name  was  accused  of  being  pro-Ger- 
man, and  a majority  of  the  Board  sought 
his  dismissal.  But  Henry  King  was  im- 
mune to  the  fanaticism  then  prevalent 
and  declined  to  consent,  to  the  everlast- 
ing credit  of  the  college. 

Two  precious  volumes  of  the  twenty 
he  gave  the  world  will  be  of  perennial 
value,  Rational  Living  and  The  Laws  of 
Friendship.  In  these  books  the  ripe 
scholar  and  the  tender-hearted  man  are 
revealed  with  rare  eloquence.  Ordained 
to  the  ministry  in  1887,  he  wras  a loyal 
Congregationalist,  president  at  different 
times  of  the  Education  Society  and  the 
A.  M.  A.,  and  when  the  Council  met  at 
Grand  Rapids,  he  was  enthusiastically 
elected  its  Moderator.  So  he  lived,  and 
when  his  well-worn  body  yielded  to  its 
weariness,  the  whole  Oberlin  community 
gathered  to  do  him  honor,  and  to  follow 
his  body  to  the  little  cemetery  to  the 
west,  where  the  bodies  of  Oberlin’s  best 
beloved  lie.  And  to  his  noble  wife,  who 
graduated  in  his  class,  and  their  three 
living  sons,  have  come  from  every  di- 
lection the  tributes  of  men  and  women 
whose  lives  have  been  made  noble  by 
the  example  of  this  great  and  good  man, 
who  never  knew  that  he  was  great  or 
good. — Reprinted  from  The  Congregation- 
alist for  March  15,  1934- 
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“King  of  Oberlin” 

“In  retiring  today  from  the  presidency 
of  Oberlin  college,  Dr.  Henry  Churchill 
King  closes  an  active  connection  of  fifty 
years  with  that  institution,  the  last 
twenty-five  as  president.  It  has  been  a 
notable  record.  Every  year  for  the  last 
half  century  young  men  and  women  have 
gone  out  from  Oberlin,  their  lives  broad- 
ened and  enriched  by  the  influence  of 
this  great  teacher. 

“For  he  lias  been  a great  teacher.  Un- 
der his  instruction  philosophy  was  no  dry 
system  of  formal  thought.  It  was  an  in- 
troduction to  the  problems  of  living,  and 
he  drew  on  the  resources  of  every  field 
of  modern  thought  for  his  classes.  Those 
who  studied  under  him  were  brought  in 
contact  with  the  best  that  had  been 
thought  and  written  in  all  ages,  which 
Mathew  Arnold  said  was  the  essence  of 
culture. 

“The  fruit  of  his  ripe  thinking  he  put 
in  books  so  that  his  classroom  widened  to 
men  and  women  throughout  the  country. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  these,  his 
‘Rational  Living,’  is  an  epitome  of  the 
lessons  of  psychology  and  philosophy  ap- 
plied to  everyday  life. 

“As  President  King  retires  from  active 
connection  with  that  inland  college, 
which  has  been  a center  of  the  New  Eng- 
land tradition  of  sweetness  and  light  in- 
fused with  moral  earnestness,  he  has  a 
right  to  feel  that  he  has  realized  that  fine 
ambition  of  another  great  teacher,  And- 
rew D.  White,  founder  of  Cornell  uni- 
versity, that  he  has  ‘set  young  men  in 
trains  of  fruitful  thought,  and  brought  ma- 
ture men  into  the  line  of  right  reason.’ 

“What  nobler  achievement  could  any 
man  look  back  upon?’’ — Dr.  Henry  J. 
Haskell  *q6,  in  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
June  21,  1927. 


On  H is  Retirement 

We  are  here  today  to  take  our  places 
around  a strong  man  who  has  been,  for 
fifty  years,  central  and  vital  in  the  life 
of  Oberlin  College. 

Some  of  us  remember,  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  in  which  the  Trustees  elected 
him  to  the  presidency,  being  present 
with  great  joy  of  spirit  in  Baldwin  Cot- 
tage, and  having  him  say  to  us  from  the 
landing,  half  way  up  the  stairs  in  the 
lobby  there,  that  he  was  “an  old  story” 
— an  old,  it  may  be,  but  a welcome 
story. 

He  was  central  and  vital,  not  only  in 
the  administration  of  the  College,  before 
the  days  of  his  presidency  began,  but 
also  in  the  teaching  force.  The  courses 
which  he  gave  in  the  curriculum  were 
always  central  and  vital  because  he  gave 
them — the  course  in  Microcosmos,  for  in- 
stance. 

I want  to  try  to  specify  what  to  me 
seem  to  be  the  three  or  four  outstand- 
ing qualities  that  have  given  him  this 
position  for  so  long  in  the  history  of  the 
College;  and  I put,  first  of  all,  his  thor- 
oughness and  insight;  an  utter  thorough- 
ness as  an  administrator,  which  has  made 
his  presidential  reports  models  of  such 
documents  for  other  college  presidents  all 
through  the  United  States.  His  thor- 
oughness as  a teacher — no  snap  course 
was  ever  taught  by  Tutor  King,  or  Pro- 
fessor King,  or  President  King;  and  his 
deep  insight,  his  ability  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  any  subject  that  he  hap- 
pened to  be  teaching,  and  to  find  the 
point,  deep  down  where  it  opened  out 
into  all  the  life  of  the  universe.  And  I 
put  beside  that  quality,  another:  He  has 
always  been  utterly  reasonable  and  toler- 
ant; no  arbitrary  enforcement  of  his  will, 
at  any  point  in  the  life  of  the  College; 
always  confident  that  the  ultimate  reac- 
tion of  the  students  would  be  reasonable, 
however  flighty  their  first,  snap  judg- 
ment on  any  subject  might  be.  As  I have 
sat  behind  him  on  the  platform,  all  these 
many  years,  watching  him  on  all  sorts 
of  occasions,  when  there  were  difficult 
points  to  make,  and  difficult  situations 
to  contend  with,  his  characteristic  gesture 
has  never  been  the  fighting  fist.  It  has 
always  been  hands  clasped  behind  him, 
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In  The  Middle  Years 

almost  convulsively  sometimes,  as  he  set 
himself  to  the  disagreeable  job,  deter- 
mined to  do  it  thoroughly,  to  give  all  the 
reasons  for  the  action  proposed,  and  to 
state  with  utmost  fairness  and  tolerance 
all  that  could  be  said  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  And,  just  like  that  point, 
also  this:  Always  firm  and  persuasive. 
It  has  been  a democratic  faculty  for 
many  student  generations,  here.  We  in- 
herited the  democratic  idea  in  the  fac- 
ulty. President  King  has  always  been 
able  to  be  firm  and  persuasive,  ready  to 
wait  for  the  right  time  to  come,  ready  to 
give  everybody  a chance  to  say  all  he 
believes  on  any  subject  up  for  discus- 
sion, and  as  a result  of  that,  there  has 
never  sprung  up  here  any  implacable 
dissent  or  any  bitter  resentment,  in  all 
these  years.  That  is  a notable  achieve- 
ment, for  any  man. — Edward  Increase 

Bosworth  at  the  King  Day  exercises. 


At  The  Inauguration 

“We  realize  that  we  are  inducting  you 
into  an  office  which  is  no  mere  honor. 
The  duties  of  a governor,  a bishop,  or  a 
commodore  do  not  compare  in  weight 
and  intricacy  with  those  of  a true  col- 
lege president,  who  must  be  at  once  a 
Joseph  in  finance  and  a Paul  in  self- 
forgetful  zeal.  It  is  a task  to  be  under- 
taken only  in  the  spirit  of  consecration: 
a task  which  will  both  gladden  your 
heart  and  shorten  your  life. 

“It  is  because  we  know  King  will 
have  an  administration  full  of  the  storm 
and  stress  of  real  achievement — achieve- 
ment which  does  not  float  upon  the  tide, 
but  stem  it — that  we  are  here  to  strength- 
en his  hands. 

“President  King,  we  desire  above  all 
things  to  have  our  children  get  in  Ober- 
lin what  we  received — the  impulse  to  be 
soldiers.  If  my  boy  is  as  coltish  and 
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wrong-headed  as  his  father  at  the  same 
age — if  he  escapes  the  influence  of  the 
ordinary  pastor  and  the  chance  teacher 
— we  shall  send  him  to  Oberlin,  not  be- 
cause you  have  a gymnasium  and  a lab- 
oratory, though  we  rejoice  in  these,  but 
because  you  have  teachers  of  character- 
forming power.  When  the  choice  comes 
between  the  specialist,  and  the  educator 
who  is  interested  in  young  men  and  wo- 
men, the  Alumni  cast  their  votes  for  the 
educator.” — President  William  G.  Frost  of 
Berea  for  the  alumni. 

“The  situation  which  finds  its  recog- 
nition today  is  not  an  arbitrary  creation, 
but  the  result  of  a growth.  For  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  logic  of  events  the 
premises  have  been  forming  for  the  con- 
clusion that  we  recognize  today.  None 
had  better  opportunities  to  see  this  than 
those  for  whom  I speak — the  Faculty  of 
Oberlin  College.  This  being  so,  no  more 
significant  thing  can  be  said  than  that 
upon  this  glad  day,  not  only  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  heart,  the  Faculty  of  Ober- 
lin College  rejoices.  We  who  have 
known  President  King  best  in  all  these 
years,  and  who  have  seen  him  repeatedly 
at  the  points  where  disillusion  is  likely 
to  be  experienced,  if  at  all,  are  the  ones 
who  have  unwavering  confidence  in 
him  and  have  eagerly  anticipated  this 
day.  Those  who  have  worked  with  him 
in  the  close  relationships  which  often 
breed  petty  jealousies  are  the  ones  whose 
satisfaction  is  most  sincere.” — Professor 
E.  /.  Bosworth  for  the  faculty. 

“It  is  little  wonder  then  that  we  joy 
today  in  honoring  our  college  by  honor- 
ing him  whom  we  are  placing  at  its 
head.  We  as  students  are  glad  to  renew 
our  heart-born  allegiance  to  him  who 
has  done  so  much  to  shape  the  ideals  of 
the  college;  who  today  embodies  those 
ideals  in  a personality  that  we  deeply 
love.  As  he  assumes  the  responsibility 
for  what  promises  to  be  Oberlin’s  bright- 
est days,  we  as  students  shall  labor  with 
him.  We  pledge  our  best  to  her  best, 
our  lives  to  her  life;  and  when  with 
waning  years  the  administration  now  be- 
ginning shall  have  its  close,  today’s  en- 
thusiasm of  youth  shall  give  place  to  the 
time-tried  loyalty  of  venerable  years,  and 
Oberlin  shall  have  recorded  her  most 
brilliant  epoch  in  a most  glorious  his- 
tory.”— Dahl  B.  Cooper  ’03  for  the  student 
body. 


At  The  Centennial 

“The  Centennial  Commencement  rose 
to  a triumphant  climax  in  the  award  of 
the  Alumni  Medal  to  President  Emeritus 
Henry  Churchill  King.  No  assignment 
of  this  honor  could  possibly  have  met  with 
more  unanimous  and  spontaneous  acclaim. 
More  than  any  other  event  of  this  most 
successful  Commencement  Week,  the  be- 
stowal upon  President  King  of  this  symbol 
of  the  love  and  respect  that  Oberlin  men 
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and  women  feel  for  him  has  given  to  all 
rhe  reunion  classes  here  assembled  a feel- 
ing of  a solidarity  and  close  kinship. 

“For  generations  of  Oberlin  students. 
President  King  has  represented  in  living 
human  form,  the  most  profound  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  Oberlin  spirit.  Throughout 
his  active  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
College,  both  as  a member  of  its  faculty 
and  later  as  its  president,  he  gave  vital 
significance  to  the  ideals  for  which  the 
institution  has  stood. 

“And  now,  even  though  he  has  retired 
from  active  connection  with  college  af- 
fairs, the  moral  idealism  he  so  staunchly 
upheld,  and  the  sanctity  of  individual  per- 
sonality he  so  stoutly  maintained  continue 
to  constitute  a basic  part  of  the  heritage 
that  the  present  generation  of  Oberlin 
students  comes  increasingly  to  accept  and 
appreciate. 

“The  old  order  does  well  to  change. 
Oberlin’s  greatness,  like  that  of  all  living 
organisms,  depends  upon  growth;  and  each 
administrative  regime  in  its  turn  has 
given  and  will  continue  to  give  the  best 
it  has  to  offer  to  the  life  of  the  College. 

“President  King  had  so  much  to  give, 
and  so  much  of  enduring  value,  that  Ober- 
lin College  will  always  cherish  his  mem- 
ory and  feel  the  utmost  pride  in  his  con- 
nection with  its  history. 

“It  is  our  great  pleasure  to  acquaint 
him,  in  this  fashion,  with  our  continued 
admiration  and  love.  We  commend  the 
alumni  most  heartily  for  their  wise  choice 
in  making  him  the  recipient  of  this  de- 
served distinction.” — Editorial  by  Profes- 
sor R.  A.  Jelliffe  in  the  Centennial  Re- 
view, June,  1933. 


Some  Alumni  Tributes 

“We  wish  to  express  not  only  our  ap- 
preciation of  Dr.  King’s  contributions  to 
religious  thinking  and  to  the  development 
of  Oberlin  but  also  our  personal  debt  to 


his  influence  while  we  were  in  college.” 
— New  England  Alumni  Chapter. 

“Affectionate  sympathy  in  the  loss  of 
dear  Dr.  King  whose  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  have  left  so  profound  an  im- 
pression all  over  the  world.”— Charles  R. 
Crane. 

“I  shall  always  treasure  the  memory  of 
President  King  and  be  grateful  for  his 
influence  on  my  life.” — Henry  J.  Haskell 
’96. 

“President  King  as  teacher,  counselor 
and  friend  profoundly  influenced  my  life 
as  he  did  so  many.” — C.  C.  Johnson  ’99. 

“We  join  with  all  the  thousands  who 
have  known  and  loved  him,  in  mourning 
the  death  of  President  King,  while  re- 
joicing that  his  spirit  and  his  influence 
will  go  on  living  for  generations.” — Mary 
and  Dana  Durand  ’93,  ’93. 

"Accept  our  profound  sympathy.” — 
K’ung  ’06. 

"It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  known 
him  for  about  thirty  years,  and  I have 
never  known  any  one  for  whose  character 
I had  a higher  respect  or  who  gave  *ne 
more  clearly  the  impression  of  a man  jf 
high  ideals  and  of  noble  pure  life.” — 
Cass  Gilbert. 

“I  am  proud  to  consider  myself  one  of 
the  many  children  of  his  spirit  and  as 
such,  have  a share  in  the  sorrow  and  grief 
that  have  befallen  you  and  many  thou- 
sands of  former  Oberlin  students.  It  is 
quite  beyond  the  power  of  human  reason 
and  imagination  to  estimate  the  extent  to 
which  the  seeds  that  he  sowed  in  his  many 
years  as  teacher  and  college  president 
have  struck  root  and  thrived  in  the  lives 
of  those  with  whom  he  came  into  con- 
tact.”— W.  E.  Mosher  ’99. 

"lie  was  a great  man  and  becomes  in- 
creasingly so  in  our  minds  as  we  continue 
to  think  of  him.  I cannot  think  of  any 
other  man  who  has  had  so  much  influence 
for  good  on  so  many  people.” — Grove 
Patterson  ’05. 

“Have  learned  of  the  home-going  of  Dr. 
King.  My  world-wide  contacts  have  im- 
pressed me  with  the  extensive  and  inten- 
sive character  of  his  truly  creative  and 
prophetic  ministry.” — John  R.  Mott. 

“The  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Churchill 
King  takes  from  American  higher  educa- 
tion one  of  its  most  honored  figures.” 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching. 

“President  King  has  had  tremendous 
influence  in  the  cause  of  Christian  educa- 
tion throughout  the  nation.  He  has  been 
to  me  personally  and  to  thousands  an  in- 
spiration for  every  best  thing.” — W • R* 
Kedzie  t’02. 

“Henry  Churchill  King  was  one  of  our 
nation’s  distinguished  educators.  Students 
as  well  as  citizens  learned  how  to  think 
clearly  through  contact  with  his  person- 
ality and  also  by  means  of  his  books. 
Oberlin  College  is  deeply  indebted  to  him 
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for  his  years  of  service  as  teacher  and  as 
president.  He  will  always  stand  out  in 
my  memory  as  a great  guiding  star  to 
rational  living  and  thinking.” — Harley  G. 
Moorhead  ’99. 

“Ilis  name  is  enrolled  among  the  great 
of  the  generation.” — Charles  F.  Thwing. 

“It  is  with  gratitude  that  I bear  here 
a bit  of  testimony  to  President  King, 
whose  passing  has  touched  real  and  deep 
emotion  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  alumni 
the  world  over.  As  I look  into  my  own 
heart,  I feel  that,  next  to  the  home,  per- 
haps he  was  the  biggest  influence  that 
came  into  my  life  during  my  student  days. 
Somehow,  he  had  a way  of  giving  me  In- 
spiration so  that  I wanted  to  try  to  call 
out  whatever  good  there  might  have  been 
in  me.  His  exact  and  profound  knowledge 
and  scholarship  gave  us  all  a high  respect 
for  sound  learning;  his  own  personal  life 
of  humility  and  of  sincerity,  with  its  beau- 
tiful filial  relationship  to  a personal  God, 
taught  us  all  the  meaning  of  a deep  and 
genuine  religion;  his  own  leadership  as 
our  President  put  our  college  onto  a mod- 
ern basis  that  caused  a renewed  respect 
from  outside;  and  his  leadership  and  in- 
fluence in  outside  activities  and  organiza- 
tions made  him  a well  known  figure  over 
the  country.  Who  can  help  but  be  blessed 
again  as  one  reflects  upon  the  work  and 
character  of  such  a devoted  friend  and 
Christian?” — Lester  H.  Bent  To. 

“His  record  will  always  remain  one  of 
Oberlin’s  greatest  traditions.” — Vincent  S. 
Hart  and  Dan  Earle,  ex’23,  ’01. 

“The  American  Board  is  profoundly 
grateful  for  the  life  of  Henry  Churchill 
King,  so  deeply  and  ably  devoted  to  fhe 
cause  of  sound  learning  and  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men.” 

“America  mourns  the  passing  of  a 
great,  universally  beloved  educator.” — R. 
A.  Millikan  *91. 

“He  will  always  live  in  the  many  hun- 
dreds to  whom  he  so  generously  gave  in- 
spiration and  courage,  and  through  whom 
his  idealism  is  striving  for  realization.” — 
Beatrice  Doerschuk  ’06. 

“He  impressed  upon  our  minds  indelibly 
the  idea  that  Jesus  as  a Personality  taught 
us  the  sacredness  of  personality,  and 
urged  the  importance  of  ‘putting  first 
things  first’  and  ‘keeping  yourself  at  the 
point  of  highest  efficiency.’  Those  of  us 
who  studied  Microcosmos  under  President 
King  will  always  recall  the  phrase  that 
‘mechanism  is  absolutely  universal  in  ex- 
tent but  completely  subordinate  in  signifi- 
cance.’ 

“Oberlin  of  today  will  adjust  itself  to 
the  needs  of  today.  It  is  richer  for  its 
heritage  of  great  teachers  and  former 
Presidents,  among  whom  none  was  more 
dynamic  than  President  King.” — C.  J. 

“Dr.  King’s  dominating  inspiration  to 
himself  and  to  others  was  the  spirit  of 
service.  He  taught  service;  he  inspired 
service;  he  lived  service;  he  loved  serv- 


ice. Oberlin  men  and  women  of  the  years 
of  his  teaching  and  presidency,  as  well  as 
all  who  worked  with  him  in  all  his  na- 
tional and  international  activities,  still 
feel  the  flame  of  that  inspiration.” — Ethel- 
bert  V.  Grabill  ’96. 

“Dr.  King  meant  so  much  to  all  the 
Oberlin  family  and  especially  to  us  who 
came  directly  under  his  influence,  that 
we  feel  his  death  as  a personal  loss.” — 
Columbus  Oberlin  Women’s  Club. 

“The  world  of  higher  education  marks 
the  passing  of  a ripe  scholar  and  effective 
administrator.  Oberlin  alumni,  scattered 
around  the  world,  mourn  the  departure  of 
a friend.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer , Feb- 
ruary 28,  1934. 


Send  in  Nominations 
For  Alumni  Medal 

The  Committee  on  Alumni  Awrards  will 
be  glad  to  receive  nominations  for  the 
aw'ard  of  Distinguished  Service  Medals  at 
the  1934  Commencement. 

These  awrards,  the  first  of  w'hich  as  you 
will  all  recall,  wras  given  to  President 
Henry  Churchill  King  last  year,  are  to 
commemorate  distinguished  service  to 
Oberlin  College.  No  final  regulations  lim- 
iting the  awrard  have  as  yet  been  adopted 
except  that  the  service  should  be  direct 
to  Oberlin  and  of  outstanding  quality. 

Nominations  accompanied  by  a brief 
summary  of  the  distinguished  service  of 
the  nominee  should  be  filed  not  later  than 
May  1,  either  with  the  editor  of  the  Alum- 
ni Magazine,  Miss  Dorothy  Flail,  Men’s 
Building,  Oberlin,  or  with  the  temporary 
chairman  of  the  Awrards  Committee,  Don- 
ald M.  Brodie,  522  Fifth  Ave.,  Newr  York 
City. 


Sawyer  Seeks  Ohio 
Governorship 

Candidacy  for  the  Democratic  governor- 
ship of  Ohio  appears  to  be  a favorite  di- 
version among  those  who  have  gone  to 
school  at  Oherlin.  Close  upon  the  heels 
of  Mr.  Martin  L.  Davey’s  announcement 
that  he  is  seeking  the  gubernatorial  chair 
comes  word  from  Cincinnati  that  Mr. 
Charles  Sawyer  ’08  is  now  looking  for 
the  same  article  of  furniture.  He  is  serv- 
ing as  Lieutenant  Governor  during  the 
present  administration. 

The  Sunday  Cincinnati  Enquirer  for 
March  n,  speaking  editorially,  remarks 
on  Mr.  Sawyer’s  established  “willingness 
to  take  risks  in  the  public  interest,”  and 
his  zealous  W'ork  for  good  government. 
“As  Lieutenant  Governor,  in  a period  of 
unusual  ferment  and  difficulty,  he  has 
proved  his  sterling  qualities  as  a public 
servant.  . . . Those  wdio  know  this  hon- 
est, earnest  and  extraordinarily  able  Cin- 
cinnatian are  fully  awrare  that  this  is  a 
bona  fide  case  in  which  the  office  seeks 
the  man.” 

Good  luck,  Mr.  Sawyer  and  Mr. 
Davey ! 


Haskell  Lectures;  The 
Electra 

Two  college  events  scheduled  for  April 
may  be  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to 
alumni  who  live  within  practicable  dis- 
tance from  Oberlin.  They  are  the  an- 
nual Haskell  Lectures,  to  be  delivered 
this  year  by  Dr.  Theophile  J.  Meek  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  on  April  18,  19, 
20,  23,  24  and  25  ; and  Sophocles’  Electra 
in  English,  now  scheduled  for  April  27 
and  28. 

The  subject  for  the  Haskell  Lectures 
this  year  will  be,  “Some  Cultural  Origins 
of  the  FIebrewr  People.”  The  Electra  is, 
so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  first 
Greek  play  to  be  presented  in  Oberlin 
since  Aristophanes’  Clouds,  given  by  the 
Classics  Department  some  seven  years 
ago. 


Thomas  Henderson, 
Former  Trustee,  Dies 

Thomas  Henderson,  Trustee  of  the  Col- 
lege from  1913  to  1925  and  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  automobile  business,  died 
at  his  home  in  Coral  Gables,  Florida,  on 
March  1.  Fie  had  been  ill  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Flenderson  wras  born  in  Scotland, 
August  8,  1849.  Fie  began  his  business 
career  in  Cleveland  fifty-two  years  ago 
with  the  Winton  Bicycle  Company,  which 
later  became  the  Winton  Automobile  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Flenderson  had  the  honor  of 
selling  the  first  two  automobiles  marketed 
in  the  wrorld,  and  first  started  the  Good- 
rich Rubber  Company  on  the  making  of 
tires  for  automobiles.  In  the  course  of  his 
career  he  was  vice  president  of  the  Win- 
ton Automobile  Company,  of  the  Lindsey 
Wire  Weaving  Company;  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Steel  Products  Company; 
and  president  of  the  National  Automobile 
Association. 

Mr.  Henderson  and  his  family  settled  ’n 
Oberlin  in  1911,  building  (twice)  the 
large  home  just  east  of  Oberlin  which  is 
now  called  “The  Pines,”  and  entering  in 
all  ways  into  the  life  of  the  community. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a Trustee  Mr. 
Henderson  was  also  a member  of  the  Col- 
lege prudential  committee.  He  resigned 
from  the  Board  because  of  increasingly 
poor  health.  President  King’s  1924-1925 
report  contains  the  following  appreciation 
of  his  tenure:  “Mr.  Flenderson  had  proved 
a most  valuable  member.  His  sound  busi- 
ness judgment,  his  understanding  of  men, 
and  his  broad  sympathy  with  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  College  gave  him  a 
special  fitness  for  this  service.  . . . There 
seemed  no  other  course  open  to  the  Trus- 
tees than  to  accept  this  resignation,  al- 
though it  was  very  reluctantly  that  this 
action  was  taken.” 

Mr.  Henderson’s  wife  died  in  Oberlin 
in  1923.  All  but  one  of  the  eight  chil- 
dren survive. 


College  Football  and  College  Endownment 

BY  ARNAUD  C.  MARTS  ’10 


A great  many  colleges,  during  the  1920 
decade,  were  induced  to  go  in  for  foot- 
ball in  a big  way  in  the  expectation  that 
a winning  team  would  be  of  great  help 
in  attracting  both  gifts  and  students  to 
their  campuses.  The  pretensions  of  foot- 
ball have  been  considerably  deflated  in 
the  past  few  years  (along  with  the  de- 
flation of  many  other  hopes  and  plans)  ; 
but  there  is  still  enough  misapprehension 
amongst  college  presidents  and  trustees 
in  regard  to  what  football  should  or 
should  not  he  expected  to  do  for  the  gen- 
eral promotional  program  of  a college, 
to  warrant  a brief  discussion  of  it. 

You  have  heard,  and  I have  heard, 
many  a college  trustee  say  something  like 
this,  “What  we  need  is  a football  team. 

I mean  a team  that  can  win  games  and 
make  the  newspaper  headlines.  If  we 
could  turn  out  a first-class  football  team, 
we’d  have  no  trouble  getting  all  the  stu- 
dents we  could  admit  and  in  getting  the 
friendship  of  men  with  money.  But  as 
long  as  we  dub  along  with  a fourth-rate 
team  nobody  is  going  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  us.”  I venture  to  say  that  this 
idea  has  been  expressed  in  substantially 
these  same  words  in  the  councils  of  every 
college  represented  here. 

Well,  let  us  examine  the  actual  ex- 
periences of  colleges  with  football  as  a 
promotional  technique  during  the  1920 
decade.  Let  us  see  just  what  football 
did  or  did  not  accomplish  for  them  in 
dollars  and  cents  in  that  ten-year  period. 

I have  taken  the  rather  famous  Bulletin 
No.  23  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
which  is  a very  complete  survey  of  col- 
lege football,  and  have  selected  from  it 
just  as  fairly  as  could  be  done  16  col- 
leges which  are  mentioned  as  having 

spent  much  time  and  money  in  building 
up  their  football  teams.  I have  selected 
16  other  colleges  which  are  mentioned  as 
having  regarded  football  as  an  amateur 
sport  and  as  not  having  spent  money  to 
get  players.  I prefer  not  to  name  the  col- 
leges in  either  group  as  I do  not  wish 
these  comments  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
criticism  of  any  sort  of  any  college.  The 
colleges  were  selected  impersonally,  and 
I believe  fairly,  with  the  idea  of  having 
each  group  of  16  balance  with  the  other 
in  respect  to  geography,  size,  age  and 
type.  They  were  selected  with  a sincere 
desire  to  throw  light  upon  a vital  college 
problem  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  prov- 
ing any  preconceived  notion.  If  anyone 
questions  the  fairness  of  the  selections,  he 
is  privileged  to  make  his  own  selections 
and  to  try  the  same  experiment  with  his 
own  choices. 

7' he  16  colleges  selected  to  represent 
the  “football”  group  are  situated  in  13 
states,  in  all  sections  of  the  nation.  Their 
asset  value  in  1921  ranged  from  $550,000 
to  $7,500,000.  They  are  average  sized 
colleges.  'Fhe  “non-football”  group  are 
situated  in  14  states,  also  in  all  sections 
of  the  nation.  Their  asset  value  in  1921 


ranged  from  $750,000  to  $8,400,000,  also 
average  sized  colleges. 

The  aggregate  property  value  of  the 
“football”  group  in  1921  was  $28,237,130. 
In  1930,  this  aggregate  property  value 
had  increased  to  $61,295,639,  a gain  of 
$33,058,509;  in  percentage  a gain  of 
1 17  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  “non-foot- 
ball” group  in  1921  was  $27,195,348.  In 
1930  this  aggregate  property  value  had 
increased  to  $61,403,921,  a gain  of  $34,- 
208,573  ; in  percentage  a gain  of  125  per 
cent.  Thus  far  the  race  is  fairly  even 
between  “hares”  and  “tortoises.”  The 
latter  are  slightly  in  the  lead,  but  not 
impressively  so. 

But  the  real  test  of  the  soundness  of  a 
college’s  financial  promotional  program 
lies  in  its  ability  to  build  up  a stabiliz- 
ing endowment.  Building  and  equipment 
are  essential  and  must  be  provided,  of 
course,  but  the  year-in-and-year-out  prob- 
lem of  college  financing  is  to  strengthen 
endowment.  The  cornerstone  of  a sound 
college  financing  policy  is  to  lay  aside 
a dollar  or  more  in  endowment  for  every 
dollar  added  to  equipment.  The  college 
which  fails  in  that  test  soon  joins  in  the 
lament  of  the  college  president  who  se- 
cretly bemoaned  his  good  fortune  of  the 
gift  of  another  building,  “One  more 
building  given  us  and  we’ll  be  ruined.” 
Let  us,  then,  compare  the  endowment 
gains  of  the  two  groups. 

In  1921  the  aggregate  endowment  of 
the  “football”  group  was  $10,880,265.  Bv 
1930  they  had  increased  this  to 
$22,806,254,  a gain  of  $11,925,989;  in 

percentage  a gain  of  105  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  endowment  of  the  “non- 
football”  group  in  1921  was  $36,461,819. 
By  1930  they  had  increased  this  to 
$82,639,817,  a gain  of  $46,177,998;  in 

percentage  a gain  of  126  per  cent.  (All 
figures  are  taken  from  the  biennial  edu- 
cational surveys  made  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior.) 

Here  we  see  the  race  develop  between 
hare  and  tortoise  as  fable  suggests.  The 
hare  has  given  the  spectators  the  better 
show,  but  the  tortoise  has  won  through. 
The  friends  of  the  “non-football”  group 
of  colleges  made  gifts  to  endowment  dur- 
ing the  decade  four  times  as  great  as 
the  friends  of  the  “football”  group  made 
to  their  colleges. 

The  internal  financial  condition  of 
some  of  these  colleges  which  depended 
upon  football  for  financing  strength  is 
pitiful,  almost  tragic.  One  whose  name 
has  been  publicized  across  the  nation  by 
its  team  was  barely  able  to  open  its 
doors  last  September,  chiefly  because  of 
a heavy  stadium  debt.  The  president  of 
another  announced  recently  in  the  news- 
papers that  the  debt  on  his  stadium  is  in 
danger  of  destroying  the  college  itself. 

It  is  not  easy,  mathematically,  to  meas- 
ure the  effect  of  college  football  on  stu- 


dent enrollment,  for  the  reasons  which 
influence  young  people  to  go  to  this  or 
that  college  are  not  so  easily  tabulated  as 
are  property  values.  I have  questioned 
the  student  recruiting  agents  of  several 
colleges  about  their  experiences  in  this 
connection,  and  they  tell  me  that  the  rat- 
ing of  their  football  teams  is  a factor 
only  amongst  the  exceptional  high  school 
athletes  who  hope  to  make  the  team. 
These  lads  are  usually  found  to  have  at- 
tractive offers  from  several  colleges  and 
their  decision  is  quite  often  based  upon 
the  best  terms  offered  to  them. 

The  rank  and  file  of  prospective  fresh- 
men, however,  seem  to  be  only  mildly  in- 
terested in  the  standing  of  the  football 
teams,  and  their  decisions  as  to  which  col- 
lege to  enter  is  based  upon  factors  quite 
apart  from  football.  One  field  agent  of 
a college  (which,  by  the  way,  is  amongst 
the  16  colleges  in  the  “football”  group) 
told  an  amusing  story  of  his  experiences 
when  he  started  his  recruiting  work.  He 
armed  himself  with  pictures  of  the  sta- 
dium, the  football  games,  and  of  various 
social,  fraternity  and  outside  interests  and 
felt  he  was  ready  to  “sell”  his  college 
to  all  prospective  freshmen.  He  was  as- 
tonished to  find  how  much  high  school 
seniors  were  interested,  on  the  contrary, 
in  entrance  requirements,  in  college 
courses,  in  faculty,  and  in  accreditment 
to  later  university  work.  At  the  end 
of  his  first  week  in  the  field,  he  slipped 
back  to  the  campus,  laid  aside  his  sports 
pictures,  and  started  to  learn  the  college 
catalogue  by  heart  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  know  more  about  it  than  the  high 
school  lads  whom  he  was  about  to  meet. 

The  experiences  of  these  field  agents 
whom  I have  questioned  could  be  summed 
up  fairly  in  this  sentence  taken  from  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  Bulletin  No.  23, 
“As  a matter  of  fact,  the  athletic  repu- 
tation of  a college  or  university,  and 
especially  its  success  at  football,  has  little 
if  anything  to  do  with  college  registra- 
tion.” In  a later  Bulletin,  No.  26,  the 
Foundation  emphasizes  this  conclusion 
again,  “The  notion  that  winning  athletic 
teams  bring  the  college  increased  attend- 
ance, contributions  for  endowment  and 
for  academic  purposes,  or  higher  reputa- 
tion among  those  whose  good  opinion  is 
worth  having,  is  erroneous.” 

What  merit,  then,  does  college  foot- 
ball have?  A very  good  deal.  It  is 
a superb  college  sport,  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  educational  program,  a thrill- 
ing spectacle  around  which  college  loyal- 
ties and  spirit  amongst  students  and  the 
younger  alumni  can  be  built.  But,  as  a 
means  of  building  student  enrollment,  its 
net  rating  would  seem  to  be  very  low, 
and,  as  a means  of  building  college  en- 
dowment, its  net  rating  would  seem  to  be 
minus. 


•Excerpt  from  a speech  delivered  recently  be- 
fore the  Southern  Methodist  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. 


What  The  Well-Informed  Alumnus 
Should  Know 


Editor’s  Note — In  response  to  the  request  of  a number  of  alumni  for  the  publication  of  certain  data  used  by 
Dr.  Bohn  and  Mr.  Seaman  in  their  recent  talks  to  alumni  chapters,  the  following  questions  and  answers 
are  given.  The  next  time  a prospective  student  asks  you  about  Oberlin,  he  may  want  to  know: 


1.  How  does  Oberlin  compare  with  other  colleges  in  the  amount  of  money  expended 
yearly  by  the  College  for  each  student’s  education? 

Oberlin  stands  among  the  top  few  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country. 

*'(27th  among  528  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  Oberlin  spends 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  average  for  Ohio  colleges  and  univer- 
sities) . 

2.  What  unusual  educational  opportunities  are  offered ? 

Among  other  things,  Oberlin  offers : 

(1)  An  unusually  strong  faculty,  as  measured  by  such  literal  scales  as 
the  degrees  which  indicate  their  preparation,  by  recognition  in  Who’s 
Who,  by  the  high  success  of  their  students  in  graduate  and  professional 
schools. 

(2)  A high  ration  of  faculty  to  students — about  one  to  ten — comparable 
to  the  ratio  pertaining  in  the  best  institutions  in  the  country'. 

(3)  A higher  ratio  of  teachers  of  professorial  rank — 54%  of  the  teachers 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  being  of  the  rank  of  full,  or  associate 
professor,  thus  allowing  many  students  to  secure  “master”  teachers  early 
in  college. 

(4)  The  second  largest  college  library  in  the  country  (though  not  so 
large,  of  course,  as  some  university  libraries). 

(5)  An  almost  unique  wealth  of  lectures,  concerts,  recitals,  and  museum 
exhibitions. 

(6)  An  exceptionally  rich  and  varied  curriculum,  both  in  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  in  Music. 

(7)  A keen  group  of  felloiv  students. 

(Oberlin  stood  5th  among  the  205  colleges  reporting  last  year  in  the 
American  Council  Psychological  tests). 

(8)  College  companionship  drawn  from  a wor/d-iuide  area. 

(43  states,  4 territories,  11  foreign  countries  represented  in  1933-34. 
In  a study  made  two  y'ears  ago,  Oberlin  stood  among  the  ten  colleges 
and  universities  attracting  students  from  more  than  40  states). 

(9)  An  un  usually  extensive  program  of  intramural  athletics. 

(A  recent  study  showed  that  in  a given  class,  95  per  cent  of  the 
men  had  participated  in  the  intramural  program  during  their  college 
course) . 

3.  How  does  Oberlin  compare  in  cost  to  other  colleges? 

A y ear  of  college  education  at  Oberlin  costs  no  more  than  at  the  average  college, 
and  costs  from  three  hundred  to  eight  hundred  dollars  less  than  at  most  institu- 
tions offering  comparable  advantages. 

(Exclusive  of  the  cost  for  clothes  and  travel,  a man  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  can,  by  careful  budgeting,  hold  his  expenses  for  the" year 
to  about  six  hundred  twenty-five  dollars;  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
to  about  eight  hundred  twenty-five  dollars.) 

-Figures  derived  from  statistics  provided  in  The  College  Blue  Book,  1933-34,  H.  W.  Hurt,  editor. 


And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of 
Hoover  that  there  fell  upon  the  land  a 
plague  which  some  said  came  from  God 
and  some  from  man,  and  the  saying 
went  abroad  that  there  was  a depression 
in  the  land. 

Then  King  Hoover  waged  a valiant 
war  against  this  affliction  which  had 
come  upon  his  people,  and  many  people 
looked  to  him  as  their  saviour,  and  he 
became  a voice  of  wisdom,  a defender  of 
the  land,  and  a man  of  the  ages. 

And  he  said  wages  shall  not  be  re- 
duced, but  they  were;  he  said  there  is 
no  suffering  or  starvation  in  this  land 
of  ours,  but  millions  were  suffering  and 
dying  of  slow  starvation;  and  he  said 
we  need  only  to  hold  fast  to  that  which 
we  have,  and  those  who  had  something 
to  which  they  might  hold  fast  did  so, 
but  many,  many  of  the  people  had  nothing 
to  which  they  might  hold;  and  though 
prosperity  was  just  around  the  corner 
none  in  (he  land  could  find  the  corner. 

And  so  the  depression  waxed  strong 
and  the  people  were  sore  afflicted  and 
cried  out  to  their  guide  and  saviour  to 
save  them.  Then  King  Hoover  called 
together  the  sages  of  the  nation,  those 
who  had  held  fast  to  that  which  they 
had,  and  they  agreed  that  something 
must  be  done.  And  something  was  done, 
and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion was  born.  Then  the  people  rejoiced 
and  said,  “Let  us  praise  Hoover  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow,  for  he  has 
saved  us  from  the  plague  with  which 
we  have  been  afflicted.” 

Thus  the  voice  of  wisdom,  the  defender 

of  the  nation  and  his  council  of  seers 

and  wisemen  poured  millions  of  money, 
yea,  even  a billion  and  a half  of  the 
people’s  money,  into  the  empty  coffers  of 
near  bankrupt  railroads  and  big  banks, 
but  the  little  banks  and  the  people  re- 
ceived none,  for  the  wisemen  remem- 
bered the  saying  that  “unto  him  who 
hath  shall  be  given,  and  unto  him  that 
hath  not,  nothing  shall  be  given  and 
even  that  which  he  hath  shall  be  taken 
from  him  and  given  to  him  that  hath 
much.”  And  they  said,  “If  we  give 

money  to  the  rich  it  will  trickle  down 

to  the  rest.”  But  it  didn’t  trickle. 

And  one  rose  up  crying,  “Why  should 
more  millions  of  money  be  given  to  those 
who  have  already  lost  millions  of  other 
people’s  money  through  foolish  and  un- 
godly speculations?  Is  it  done  so  that 
these  may  lose  more  money  or  restore 
their  own  losses  from  the  money  of  tax- 
payers?” But  he  was  as  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  and  his  voice  was  not 
heard. 

But  it  came  to  pass  that  after  a billion 
and  a half  of  moneys  had  been  poured 
into  sick  banks  and  dead  railroads 
through  the  gigantic  relief  machinery  of 
the  prophet  and  leader,  Hoover,  that  the 
plague  grew  worse,  and  banks  were 
given  a holiday,  for  it  was  thought  that 


Two  Parables 
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by  this  charm  the  evil  effects  of  the 
plague  could  be  overcome.  And  some  of 
the  people  were  left  with  a nickel  and 
some  with  a dime,  and  some  with  only 
a few  pennies. 

And  for  the  first  time  the  people  be- 
gan to  murmur  against  and  doubt  their 
chosen  guide  and  stay  and  ask  why  a 
billion  and  a half  of  dollars  had  been 
put  into  banks  and  then  the  banks  were 
closed.  But  the  wisemen  answered  them 
and  told  them  it  was  only  because  they 
were  not  wisemen  that  they  could  not 
see  how  they  had  been  saved  by  the 
R.  F.  C. 

But  some  people  read  in  the  newspapers 
what  certain  naughty  bank  directors  had 
been  doing  with  the  money  entrusted  to 
their  care,  and  why  huge  loans  to  these 
directors  had  been  necessary,  even  though 
their  guide  and  leader  had  tried  to  keep 
this  from  them.  And  again  they  mur- 
mured against  their  leaders  and  wise- 
men. And  someone  remembered  the 
banks  of  Canada,  a neighboring  land 
also  troubled  by  the  depression  plague, 
but  where  no  bank  had  failed  in  ten 
years,  wThile  4700  of  their  own  had  failed 
in  three  years. 

And  they  found  that  the  banks  of  Can- 
ada verily  in  truth  had  been  run  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  not  the  stock- 
holders. They  found  banks  managed  by 
the  government  for  all,  not  by  a few 
men  anxious  to  make  money  for  them- 
selves, and  great  was  their  surprise.  Then 
someone  discovered  one  bank  in  his  own 
country  that  had  not  been  affected  by 
depressions  and  bank  holidays,  but  which 
had  been  sound  and  prosperous  at  all 
times.  And  behold  this  bank  was  also 
owned  and  managed  by  the  government, 
the  Postal  Savings  Bank!  So  the  people 
said,  “Let  us  do  likewise  and  have  our 
government  own  and  operate  all  of  our 
banks,  and  then  we  will  have  no  more 
bank  failures  and  holidays,  and  it  mav 
be  that  this  will  help  destroy  the  plague 
itself.”  So  the  wisemen  were  cast  out 
into  utter  darkness,  and  banks  were  or- 
ganized for  the  people  and  managed  bv 
the  government,  and  they  found  it  was 
good.  But  among  the  wisemen  and 
money  changers  in  the  temple  (here  was 
much  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

II 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  King 
Hoover  was  deposed  by  the  people  who 
had  lost  faith  in  his  magic  and  his  big 
medicine  for  ending  the  depression,  and 
they  chose  for  their  king  a man  named 
Roosevelt,  for  they  said,  “We  desireth 
a change.” 

And  Roosevelt  became  in  fact  a king 
and  a dictator,  and  he  gave  the  people 
a change,  for  the  banks  closed,  and  the 
breweries  opened.  And  the  land  flowed 
with  beer  and  a “new  deal.” 

And  King  Roosevelt  hired  men  here 
and  fired  men  there,  for,  said  he,  “A  new 


deal  require*  that  the  cards  be  shuf- 
fled.” But  none  was  able  to  discover 
whether  he  hired  more  than  he  fired  or 
fired  more  than  he  hired.  And  behold 
the  people  were  much  astonished  at  the 
speed  with  which  he  moved  and  clapped1 
their  little  hands  together  and  cried,  “It 
is  good  1 Praise  our  great  F.  D.  1”  But 
few  people  knew  what  their  king  was 
doing. 


Even  Congress  forgot  its  usual  deliber- 
ation and  hastened  to  do  the  will  of  its 
lord  and  master,  though  most  of  its 
members  knew  little  about  what  they 
were  doing,  but  they  dreaded  to  be  ac- 
cused by  the  people  of  obstructing  the 
plans  of  the  all-knowing  Roosevelt. 


And  so  the  banks  were  closed  and 
banking  laws  passed  to  bolster  up  an  inef- 
ficient and  incapable  system,  but  nothing 
was  done  to  establish  a national  system 
that  would  do  away  with  the  cut-throat 
competition  between  the  hosts  of  little 
banks.  Although  lands  such  as  Canada, 
England,  France,  and  others,  had  na- 
tional systems  and  no  failures.  And  in 
China  it  was  said  that  if  a bank  failed, 
the  president  had  his  head  chopped  off, 
and  strange  to  say,  no  banks  failed  in 
China ! 


And  it  also  came  to  pass  that  a bill 
was  introduced  to  establish  a thirty-hour 
week,  but  nothing  was  done  to  make 
sure  that  the  same  wages  would  be  paid 
for  thirty  hours  as  had  been  paid  for 
forty-four  hours  hitherto.  For  the  people 
did  not  stop  to  inquire  into  such  things, 
but  praised  their  king  long  and  loudly. 
But  such  legislation  merely  made  the 
workers  share  their  wages  with  those 
who  were  not  working,  while  the  monied 
interests  bore  none  of  the  burden.  And 
nothing  was  done  to  change  the  unequit- 
able distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  in- 
dustry which  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  depression,  for  if  men  who  work 
are  not  paid  in  wages  the  value  of  the 
goods  they  produce,  how  can  the  goods 
be  bought?  But  the  people  raised  their 
voices  and  said,  “Praise  F.  D.  from  whom 
all  blessings  flow.” 

It  came  to  pass  also  in  those  days  that 
$400,000,000  was  cut  from  the  amount 
paid  to  veterans,  but  at  the  same  time 
militaristic  interests  made  a strong  come- 
back, and  the  Navy  Department  asked 
for  an  increased  appropriation  of  235 
millions  of  dollars.  Thus  it  was  difficult 
to  see  where  any  money  was  saved,  but 
it  was  a “new  deal”  and  the  people  ut- 
tered many  halleleuiahs. 

But  most  of  the  people  were  blind  to 
these  things,  and  when  a few  men  arose 
and  questioned  (he  deeds  of  the  almighty 
king  and  suggested  certain  changes  and 
revisions  in  what  his  majesty  had 

planned,  the  people  cried,  “Aha,  these 
men  have  dyspepsia !”  For  the  people 
loved  their  king  and  gave  him  a swim- 
ming pool. 
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Honors  From  France 


Oberlin  College  was  honored,  this  month 
of  March,  by  the  gift  from  the  French 
Government  of  a handsome  Sevres  vase. 
Presented  in  honor  of  Oberlin’s  Centen- 
nial, the  vase  was  accompanied  by  a let- 
ter to  President  Wilkins  from  President 
Lebrun  of  France,  transmitted  through 
the  French  ambassador,  M.  Laboulaye,  at 
Washington. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

“Mr.  President, 

“Mademoiselle  Clevenot,  of  the  France- 
America  Committee  of  Strasbourg,  whom 
you  were  so  thoughtful  as  to  invite  to  the 
centennial  celebration  of  Oberlin  College, 
has  informed  me  of  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  memory  of  my  compatriot, 
Jean-Frederic  Oberlin,  is  preserved  in  the 
great  institution  which  you  direct. 

“She  has  told  me  also  of  the  importance 
of  the  studies  which  are  there  pursued, 
and  of  the  thorough  attention  given  to 
the  teaching  of  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  France. 

"I  take  pleasure  in  sharing  in  the  con- 
gratulations which  have  already  been  sent 
to  you  by  asking  you  to  accept,  in  evidence 
of  high  appreciation  and  esteem  for  the 
work  which  you  are  carrying  on,  the  vase 
from  the  National  Works  at  Sevres,  which 
is  being  sent  with  this  letter,  and  which 
I am  asking  the  French  Ambassador  at 
Washington  to  transmit  to  you  for  preser- 
vation in  Oberlin  College. 

“Kindly  accept,  Mr.  President,  the  as- 
surance of  my  high  esteem. 

(Signed)  A.  Lebrun.” 

The  vase  itself,  now  on  display  in  the 
Allen  Art  Museum,  is  a remarkably  beau- 
tiful example  of  Sevres  porcelain.  It  is 
fourteen  inches  high  and  six  inches  in 
diameter,  with  graceful,  ovoid  body,  short, 
wide  neck  and  slightly  flaring  lip.  The 
glaze  is  a deep  mottled  lapis-lazuli  blue, 
which  forms  a rich  background  for  a del- 
icate unsymmetrical  design  of  lily-pads 
and  four-leaf  clover. 

A second  prospective  honor  for  Oberlin 
at  the  hands  of  the  French  Government 
resides  in  the  announcement,  also  made  in 
March,  that  Professor  Russell  P.  Jameson, 
head  of  the  Department  of  French  and 
Italian,  has  been  made  a “Chevalier  dans 
Fordre  de  la  Legion  dTIonneur.”  The 
“croix”  which  is  the  symbol  of  this  dis- 
tinction will  probably  be  conferred  upon 
Dr.  Jameson  by  M.  Morand,  French  con- 
sul at  Detroit,  early  in  April.  The  award 
was  granted  in  recognition  of  the  contri- 
bution which  Professor  Jameson  has  made 
to  American  knowledge  of  French  culture 
by  his  teaching,  lecturing  and  writing. 


Visit  Campus 

Mr.  Junius  L.  Meriam  *95  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
Mr.  Archibald  A.  MacDonald  ’00,  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota,  visited  Oberlin  recently  on  their 
way  to  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention. 


California  Justice 


Those  of  our  alumni  who  have  been 
interested  in  the  case  of  John  Hester  ’22 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  was  granted 
parole  on  March  9.  lie  had  been  in  a 
California  prison  since  the  summer. 

John  Hester  came  to  Oberlin  in  his  sen- 
ior year,  graduating  with  the  Class  of 
1922.  Five  years  later  he  received  his 
B.D.  degree  from  the  Chicago  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  and  then  went  to  preach 
in  Southern  home  missions. 

From  1930  to  1932  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Lawndale  Congregational  Church  in  a 
suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  and  became  active 
in  labor  organization.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  studying  for  an  advanced  degree  in 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California. 

The  attempted  organization  of  a labor 
meeting  in  1932  resulted  in  Hester’s  losing 
a part-time  job  and  in  being  refused  fur- 
ther service  by  the  gas  company.  Later, 
as  one  of  the  leaders  in  an  orderly  and 
non-violent  hunger  march  to  the  Relief 
Commission,  he  was  seized  by  the  Los 
Angeles  “Red”  Squad,  badly  beaten  and 
thrown  into  jail.  The  men  were  all  ac- 
quitted when  tried. 

Last  May  Hester  was  again  arrested, 
this  time  on  the  charge  of  illegal  use  of 
gas  and  electricity  “with  intent  to  de- 
fraud.” This  offense  had  been  committed 
in  January  to  provide  heat  for  a sick 
baby.  His  trial  was  hurried  through  by 
a judge  apparently  on  terms  of  good  un- 
derstanding with  the  gas  company,  and 
Hester  was  sentenced  to  the  maximum  of 
one  year’s  imprisonment.  Fifty  days  wTere 
added  when  he  protested  the  suppression 
of  certain  parts  of  the  evidence. 

Higher  courts  sustained  the  verdict,  and 
Hester  began  to  serve  his  sentence.  The 
earnest  efforts  of  Oberlin  alumni  groups 
in  the  West  and  of  the  College  Adminis- 
tration to  procure  his  release  were  not 
successful  until  this  spring. 

The  story  of  the  Governor’s  stand  in 
the  notorious  California  lynching  cases  last 
fall  appears  to  lend  a certain  plausibility 
to  John  Hester’s  experience  of  California 
justice. 


Becomes  Medical 
Registrar 

John  F.  Berry  t’91,  m’94,  was  recently 
appointed  registrar  of  the  School  of  Med- 
icine in  Western  Reserve  University.  Fol- 
lowing his  graduation  from  the  Oberlin 
Seminary,  Mr.  Berry  taught  here  for 
seven  years  and  then  accepted  a pastorate 
in  Detroit.  He  was  pastor  of  Puritan 
Congregational  Church  in  Cleveland, 
taught  in  the  Schauffler  Mission  School, 
and  was  for  a number  of  years  registrar 
of  the  Western  Reserve  School  of  Den- 
tistry. 


One  Hundred  Thirty 
Workers  On  C.  W.  A. 

One  hundred  thirty-one  Oberlin  stu- 
dents are  now  working  under  the  College 
“CWA”  grant — as  it  is  still  affectionately 
called,  though  actually  the  funds  come 
through  FERA,  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration.  It  has  been  in- 
dicated to  the  College  that  these  monthly 
grants  will  continue  through  the  semes- 
ter. Oberlin’s  monthly  pay-roll  averages 
between  $2,000  and  $2,400,  which  to 
many  students  means  material  aid. 

Seventy-three  men  have  already  been 
signed  under  the  quota,  and  sixty  women. 
Straight  clerical  work  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  occupation,  with  fifty-eight  ad- 
herents; clerical,  stenographic  work  and 
typing,  together  account  for  twenty-six 
more.  Research,  reading,  janitor-work 
and  cleaning  are  fairly  popular,  while 
electrical,  shop,  apparatus,  laboratory, 
“receiving”  and  lettering  must  be  classed 
among  the  more  esoteric  pursuits. 

A few  more  workers  will  probably  be 
taken  on  for  the  April  project,  Oberlin’s 
total  quota  amounting  to  some  160  stu- 
dents. The  various  departments  have 
responded  heroically  to  the  demand  for 
creation  of  jobs  (in  some  cases  we  suspect 
it  was  not  so  hard  to  discover  the  work 
to  be  done).  The  Conservatory  has 
found  places  for  twenty  students;  the  Col- 
lege Administration  for  thirty-four;  bot- 
any leads  the  College  departments  with 
eleven,  and  physics  follows  with  eight; 
the  Library  has  absorbed  seven;  and  the 
balance,  by  twos  and  threes  and  fives,  are 
distributed  about  the  Campus  circle. 


Baseball  Hopeful 


Twenty-eight  baseball  candidates,  in- 
cluding ten  letter  men,  greeted  Coach  Guy 
Throner  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  year. 
Snyder,  Shilling  and  Engelhart  are  the 
pitching  veterans,  while  last  year’s  in- 
fielders include  Captain  Voellmig  at  third 
base,  I.ampson  at  short  stop,  Landis  on 
first,  and  second-baseman  Reiter,  whom 
Coach  Throner  may  convert  into  a catcher. 
Outfielders  Ruth,  Murray  and  Iieiser  are 
all  lettermen;  and  Ruth  and  Keller  are 
now  working  out  in  the  catching  position. 

An  ambitious  schedule  has  been  set  up 
for  the  1934  season,  as  follows: 

April  1 6 — Michigan  State  here 
April  21 — Ashland  there 
April  25 — Muskingum  here 
May  2 — Toledo  here 

May  5 — Wooster  there 

May  10 — Hamilton  there 
May  11 — Colgate  there 
May  12 — Rochester  there 
May  16 — Ashland  here 
May  19 — Ohio  Wesleyan  there 
May  23 — Bowling  Green  here 
May  30 — Wooster  here 
June  2 — Toledo  there 

June  16 — Alumni-Varsity 
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Dr  .Herbert  Q.  May,  (left),  net v appointee 
to  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology.  With  him  is  Dr.  W.  C.  Qraharn 
of  the  Oriental  Institute,  the  University 
of  Chicago. 


Intramural  Fete  Now 
Oberlin  Tradition 

The  sixtli  annual  Intramural  Festival 
was  run  off  smoothly  the  evening  of  Fri- 
day, March  1 6,  before  a student-faculty- 
town-visiting  crowd  that  filled  Warner 
Gymnasium.  From  the  opening  number 
of  the  band  to  the  last  dextrous  twirl  of 
the  lighted  Indian  clubs,  the  entertain- 
ment went  without  a hitch. 

Boxing,  wrestling,  fencing,  all  had  their 
ardent  “fans”;  we  venture  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  what  was  probably  the  most 
popular  program  event  was  an  apparently 
impromptu  square  dancing  exhibition, 
with  a real  caller  and  a real  old-time 
fiddler  and  eight  hilarious  couples,  men 
and  girls,  going  through  the  intricacies 
of  the  “Grapevine  Twist.”  So  popular 
was  it,  in  fact,  that  it  promises  to  start  a 
square  dancing  vogue  on  the  Campus. 

Tumbling  and  apparatus  were  like- 
wise especial  favorites  of  the  crowd,  who 
held  their  breaths  and  clapped  and 
cheered  in  gratifying  volume. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a shining  success,  for 
which  due  credit  must  go  to  Edward  Pyc 
and  Norton  Totten,  the  senior  managers. 
A galaxy  of  new  stars,  high  men  in  the 
year’s  intramural  competition,  were  like- 
wise named  and  christened. 


Appointed  To  Theo- 
logical Faculty 

A graduate  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  Dr.  Herbert  G.  May,  has  been 
named  by  the  Trustees  to  succeed  Pro- 
fessor Kemper  Fullerton,  who  retires  in 
June.  The  new  man  will  have  the  rank 
of  assistant  professor  of  Old  Testament 
language  and  literature,  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology. 

Dr.  May  graduated  from  Wesleyan 
University,  in  Connecticut,  won  his  Bach- 
elor of  Divinity  degree  at  Chicago  with 
highest  honors,  and  holds  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  from  the  same  institution. 
For  the  last  three  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  expedition  of  the  Oriental 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
which  is  engaged  in  the  excavation  of 
Megiddo,  Palestine — the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Armageddon. 

We  cordially  welcome  Mr.  May  to  the 
Oberlin  fellowship. 


Tribute  To  Dr. 
Andrews 

In  an  article  in  a recent  issue  of  the 
Etude,  Dr.  R.  Nathaniel  Dett  c’o8,  writes 
the  following  grateful  tribute  to  Dr. 
George  W.  Andrews. 

“Composition  I studied  under  Dr. 
George  Whitfield  Andrews.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  modest  of  men  but  a very 
great  teacher.  I believe  that  had  this 
man  had  a publicity  agent,  he  would 
have  ranked  with  the  foremost  teachers 
of  composition  of  all  countries.  But  he 
was  so  retiring  that  few  outside  of  Ober- 
lin knew  him,  and  it  is  possible  that  even 
there  many  failed  to  realize  the  tremen- 
dous genius  which  was  his.  He  had  the 
uncanny  gift  of  reading  the  minds  as 
well  as  the  most  complex  scores  of  his 
pupils,  and  his  great  unselfishness  and 
devotion  to  Christian  principles  gave  a 
rare  vitality  to  all  he  said  or  did.” 


1934  Track  Boasts 
Strong  Runners 

Track  began  its  1934  season  with  an 
indoor  meet  at  Bowling  Green  on  March 
29.  The  first  outdoor  meet,  an  invita- 
tional affair,  will  be  held  on  April  28;  an 
informal  meet,  no  team  scores  will  be 
kept,  although  individual  performances 
will  be  recorded.  The  four  other  meets 
of  the  season  will  be  Western  Reserve 
here,  May  5;  May  12,  Wooster  there; 
May  19,  Case  here;  May  25-26,  the  Big 
Six  at  Granville. 

Coach  Kinsey  has  nine  lettermen  back 
this  season,  and  the  prospects  for  the  cin- 
der events  are  far  from  dim.  Oberlin  is 
again  short  on  field  men,  and  the  coach 
is  counting  on  newcomers  to  fill  up  some 
of  the  gaps  left  in  this  department  by  the 
graduates  of  ’33. 


Dr.  Vincent  Retires 


Dr.  Clarence  A.  Vincent  ’84,  t’88,  for 
seventeen  years  pastor  of  the  Winter 
Park  (Fla.)  Congregational  Church,  is  re- 
tiring this  spring  from  the  active  minis- 
try. I he  farewell  service  occurred  in  the 
week  of  February  25-March  4,  during 
which  time  the  church  celebrated  its  fif- 
tieth  anniversary. 

Dr.  Vincent  began  his  career  as  a teach- 
er, not  a preacher.  Notable  among  his 
pastorates  have  been  that  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio;  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Galesburg,  III.;  a union  church  in  Bos- 
ton ; and  a pastorate  in  Washington  D 
C. 

In  Winter  Park  Dr.  Vincent  was  instru- 
mental in  erecting  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful churches  in  Florida,  and  built  up  a 
large  and  flourishing  membership. 

Dr.  Vincent  as  pastor  has  engaged  in 
many  public  enterprises,  and  is  a writer 
of  some  note. 


Impostor 


An  imposter,  giving  his  name  as  Moyer, 
and  claiming  to  be  an  Oberlin  man,  or  at 
other  times,  calling  himself  Robert  Inger- 
soll  Ordway,  Harvard  ’29,  Medical  School 
’33,  and  in  both  cases  telling  a sob  story 
about  being  stranded  with  his  Packard  jn 
the  way  to  take  up  an  interneship  in  a 
hospital  at  Vancouver,  has  been  approach- 
ing both  Harvard  and  Oberlin  older  grad- 
uates (claiming  to  be  a friend  of  a son  or 
of  a friend)  and  is  “working”  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  is,  apparently,  decent  looking 
and  well  spoken;  he  does  not  primarily 
ask  for  money,  but  accepts  hospitality  and 
eventually  cash!  He  may  be  the  same 
youth  who  was  recently  in  Minnesota, 
and  about  whom  there  is  a notice  in  the 
March  number  of  Science. 


Glee  Club  Trip 


A seven-day  spring  tour  in  Ohio  and 
Western  Pennsylvania  has  been  announced 
for  the  Women’s  (Bee  Club  during  the 
Easter  recess.  April  6,  7 and  8 will  be 
spent  in  Pittsburgh,  and  on  April  10  the 
Club  goes  to  Cleveland  for  an  appearance 
in  Fairmount  Presbyterian  Church. 

1'he  Women’s  Glee  Club,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Wirkler,  gave  its  home 
concert  in  Finney  Chapel  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  March  17.  Highlights  on  a 
pregram  of  consistent  excellence  were  the 
original  medley,  Betty  Freeman’s  violin 
solo,  the  song  Life's  Lesson  by  \ irginia 
Harper  c’33,  dedicated  to  the  Club  and 
played  by  the  composer,  anil  the  charm- 
ing ballet  for  dancers  and  chorus,  adapted 
from  Tchaikovsky’s  Nutcracker  Suite. 
Eleanor  Fairchild  ex’36  of  New  ork  was 
solo  dancer  and  won  much  applause. 
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Basketball  Fadeout  Tiger  Downs  Bulldog 


By  MONTY  McKINNEY  ’34 


Oberlin  came  through  to  a win  over 
Toledo  by  virtue  of  a great  second-half 
spurt,  which  ended  with  Oberlin  ahead 
by  a score  of  39-30.  The  first  half  of  the 
game  was  pretty  much  Toledo,  and  the 
visitors  were  able  to  score  twenty  points 
to  Oberlin’s  thirteen,  six  of  them  netted 
by  Cameron,  sophomore  forward,  who  has 
been  a steady  star  throughout  the  season. 
In  this  same  period  Biehl  of  Toledo  rang 
up  seven  points  to  lead  his  team.  Toledo 
started  fast  and  got  nine  points  in  the 
early  minutes,  while  Oberlin  got  but 
three  on  a foul  by  Sperry  and  a basket  by 
Cameron.  Cameron  tallied  again  and  was 
followed  by  Yoakam,  who  scored  twice  in 
a row,  tieing  the  score.  From  then  un- 
til the  end  of  the  half  Toledo  had  things 
pretty  much  their  own  way,  and  the  pe- 
riod closed  with  Oberlin  lagging  20-13. 

Oberlin  came  back  fast  in  the  opening  of 
the  second  period  and  tied  the  score  almost 
immediately  with  baskets  by  Lampson, 
Sperry,  Yoakam  and  Cameron.  After  a 
time-out  taken  by  Toledo,  Oberlin  con- 
tinued to  score  freely,  running  up  seven 
more  points  before  their  opponents  were 
able  to  count  any.  Toledo,  however,  soon 
spurted  and  again  tied  the  score  at  27. 
Cameron  then  went  on  a spree  and  by 
means  of  a free  throw  and  three  baskets 
put  Oberlin  once  more  in  the  lead,  a posi- 
tion which  they  were  able  to  hold  until 
the  game  closed. 

Oberlin  21 — Wesleyan  42 

Oberlin  was  easily  outclassed  by  a 
strong  Wesleyan  team  on  the  latter’s  court 
in  the  season’s  last  game  away  from 
home.  Oberlin  played  an  even  game 
throughout  both  periods,  having  eleven 
points  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  and  a 
total  of  twenty-one  at  the  end  of  the 
game.  The  defensive  game  was  also  at 
a fairly  constant  level,  Wesleyan  being 
allowed  twenty-three  points  in  the  first 
half  and  winning  with  a total  of  forty- 
two. 

Captain  Darrell  Yoakam  was  high 
scorer  for  Oberlin  with  six  points  in  the 
opening  period  and  five  in  the  last.  Wes- 
leyan was  represented  by  a high  scoring 
team  that  passed  well  and  had  a well- 
developed  ability  for  getting  open  shots 
and  for  making  the  most  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  the  team  that  this  year  won 
the  Buckeye  championship.  There  was 
never  any  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
game  although  the  Oberlin  lads  were  bat- 
tling throughout. 

Oberlin  30 — Akron  48 

Facing  a fine  team  which  displayed 
throughout  the  game  a fine  passing  attack 
as  well  as  some  crack  shots,  Oberlin  was 
sent  to  defeat  by  Akron  here  in  the  final 
game  of  the  year.  Oberlin  started  fast, 
passing  as  well  and  as  rapidly  as  the  Ak- 


ron boys,  and  for  a time  the  score  was 
close,  first  one  team  putting  on  a scoring 
spurt  and  then  the  other.  The  half  end- 
ed with  Oberlin  behind  but  eight  points. 
In  this  half  the  tallies  for  Oberlin  were 
made  largely  by  Yoakam,  Lampson  and 
Cameron.  For  Akron,  Estey,  flashy  for- 
ward, made  eleven,  and  Sir  Louis,  the 
other  forward,  six. 

Starting  again  with  a rally  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  period,  Oberlin  gar- 
nered eight  points  while  allowing  Akron 
but  three,  and  for  a time  it  looked  as 
though  the  team  had  enough  to  put  it  in 
the  lead.  Akron,  however,  began  throw- 
ing them  in,  and,  after  alternating  with 
Oberlin  once  or  twice  in  the  matter  of 
making  baskets,  succeeded  in  forging 
ahead  to  win  by  an  ample  margin. 

Letters  Awarded 

Six  players  were  awarded  letters  for 
the  season’s  work:  Captain  Darrell  Yoa- 
kam, Russell  Lampson  and  Arnold  Rivin, 
seniors  who  will  be  lost  to  the  Crimson 
through  graduation;  Rog  Sperry,  junior; 
and  William  Cameron  and  Richard  Baetz, 
sophomores. 

Departing  from  the  traditional  custom, 
no  captain  was  elected  for  the  1935  sea- 
son. Instead,  a captain  will  be  appoint- 
ed for  each  game. 


Broadcast  April  21st 

A one-hour  radio  “carnival”  featuring 
Oberlin  undergraduate  music  will  be  car- 
ried by  Station  WTAM  of  Cleveland,  on 
Saturday  evening,  April  21,  from  seven 
to  eight  o’clock,  Eastern  Standard  Time. 

The  program  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pletely arranged,  but  the  likely  perform- 
ers are  the  Men’s  and  Women’s  Glee 
Clubs  and  Larry  Gill's  student  orchestra, 
assisted  by  various  soloists. 

The  broadcast  is  to  constitute  the  first 
part  of  an  Oberlin  studio  party  held  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Cleveland  alumni 
group.  Following  the  hour  on  the  air 
there  will  be  a social  time  and  dancing 
until  eleven  o’clock. 


On  State  Education 
Board 

Charles  A.  Brand  ’95  of  Roseburg,  Ore- 
gon, who  served  during  the  past  two  years 
as  a member  of  the  Oregon  State  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  was  recently  re- 
appointed by  the  governor  for  a nine- 
year  term.  1 1 is  previous  appointment,  ex- 
piring in  March,  had  been  made  to  fill 
out  a vacancy. 

Mr.  Brand,  a business  man  in  Rose- 
burg,  served  for  two  terms  in  the  Oregon 
State  Legislature,  and  has  been  long  con- 
nected with  educational  interests. 


“Princeton”  was  just  three  points  better 
than  “Yale”  when  the  gun  went  off  end- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  Yale-Princeton 
frays  in  recent  history.  The  game  was 
held  in  Warner  Gymnasium,  before  the 
usual  overflowing  crowd,  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  March  22.  The  final  score 
was  22  to  19. 

The  Princeton  team,  captained  by  Mar- 
celia  Vaughn  ’35,  was  made  up  of  Marian 
Beckwith  (high  scorer  of  the  evening, 
with  12  points  to  her  credit)  ; Lois  Dicken 
’34,  Yale  captain  last  year;  Margaret 
Foltz  ’36,  Helen  Bittinger  ’35  and  Geor- 
gia Illingworth  ’36.  The  Yale  team  was 
captained  by  Mary  Ben  Dure  ’34,  and  in- 
cluded Dorothy  Wharton  ’35,  Suzanne 
Rohn  ’37,  Marion  Whallon  ’36,  Betty 
Campbell  ’37,  Pauline  Rohm  ’34,  (a 
former  Princeton  captain),  and  Doris 
Snodgrass  ’35.  From  the  beginning  it 
was  nip  and  tuck — or  perhaps  we  should 
say,  basket  and  basket;  the  score  was  tied 
first  by  one  side  and  then  the  other  dur- 
ing most  of  the  fray,  and  only  a last-min- 
ute spurt  shoved  Princeton  ahead.  The 
play  was  fast,  with  relatively  few  fouls; 
Yale  seemed  to  have  the  edge  in  floor- 
work  on  the  offense,  while  Princeton  was 
considerably  better  on  defense. 

Miss  Eloise  Larned,  who  has  refereed 
the  game  several  times,  again  gave  the 
decisions.  The  crowd  was  in  a state  of 
delirium  during  most  of  the  struggle,  and 
went  wild  when  Princeton  was  finally 
able  to  maintain  her  lead. 

The  preceding  stunts  by  the  dormitor- 
ies were  as  colorful  and  funny  as  ever. 
Shurtleff  with  a take-off  on  “Burma- 
Shave”  probably  won  the  most  laughs, 
while  the  Last  Round-up,  a prize  fight, 
elopement  at  the  altar  and  two  bowling 
episodes  came  in  for  their  share  of  the 
fun  and  applause.  An  impromptu  num- 
ber was  the  appearance  of  a crowd  of 
freshman  men,  some  seventy  strong,  who 
for  the  first  time  in  a number  of  years 
“crashed  the  gate.” 

A catchy  tap-dancing  program  between 
halves  divided  honors  with  the  annual 
reading  of  greetings  and  announcement 
of  awards  and  new  women’s  officers  that 
is  a traditional  part  of  the  Yale-Prince- 
ton  evening. 

Frances  Cade,  senior  representative- 
elect  to  Shansi,  was  festival  manager. 


Gets  Research  Grant 

Professor  Ben  W.  Lewis  of  the  Oberlin 
economics  faculty  was  one  of  fourteen 
out  of  153  applicants  to  receive  a re- 
search fellowship  from  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  for  the  year  1934-35. 

He  plans  to  divide  his  time  between 
Washington  and  London,  studying  “The 
Administration  Process  and  the  New  Con- 
trol of  Industry.” 
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Artists  Season  Ends:  Other  Recitals 

BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  HUSST  HALL’ 14 


There  was  a tingling  sensation  of  high 
expectancy  in  the  air  as  the  audience  as- 
sembled on  January  23  to  hear  the  con- 
cert by  the  Conservatory  Orchestra.  Every- 
one had  heard  of  the  new  complement  of 
bass  viols — five  of  them — and  of  new 
players,  especially  in  the  wood-winds.  Yet 
the  organization  had  lost  by  graduation 
last  June  nine  string  players.  And  what 
of  this  program  they  were  to  play — Bee- 
thoven’s Sixth  Symphony,  Brahms’  Con- 
certo in  D major  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
and  Wagner’s  V or  spiel  und  Liebestod 
from  Tristan  und  Isolde?  Fare  fit  for  the 
gods,  yet  these  on  the  platform  were  but 
mortals  and  very  young  ones  at  that.  Now 
that  the  concert  is  over  we  may  tell  you 
that  there  were  many  moments  when  they 
played  like  gods  and  felt  quite  at  home 
on  the  heights  of  Parnassus.  Upon  first 
thought  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  most 
human  part  of  the  performance  came  in 
the  Beethoven;  but  recall  that  the  simpler 
the  score  the  more  easily  observed  the 
discrepancies  of  intonation  and  ensemble. 
Someway,  somehow — and  as  we  all  know 
a great  deal  was  due  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  careful  drilling  that  their  conductor, 
Mr.  Maurice  Kessler,  had  given  them — 
the  orchestra  played  with  really  telling  ef- 
fect the  Wagner  numbers.  Certainly  for 
beauty  and  volume  of  tone,  for  ensemble 
and  spirit,  this  evening  marked  a new 
goal  in  the  Conservatory  Orchestra’s  his- 
tory. Between  these  orchestral  master- 
pieces came  the  Brahms’  Violin  Concerto 
in  D.  The  orchestra  played  their  part 
with  surety  and  good  balance.  The  solo 
score  bristles  with  difficulties  which 
seemed  to  vanish  beneath  Mr.  Raymond 
Cerf’s  fingers.  Not  only  was  there  this 
delight  in  his  playing,  but  he  mirrored 
the  changing  moods  of  the  great  work 
with  such  convincing  beauty  that  many 
felt  this  to  be  his  finest  performance  in 
Obcrlin.  The  Orchestra  had  appeared  in 
this  same  program  the  preceding  week  in 
Lorain. 

Mr  Bruce  Benjamin  brought  us  an- 
other interesting  song  recital  on  January 
2.1.  The  program  was  made  up  of  songs 
by  Schumann  and  Brahms — not  the  songs 
of  these  composers  that  are  found  on  most 
programs,  but  some  of  the  less  well-known 
gems  of  these  great  lyric  artists.  We  are 
especially  grateful  to  Mr.  Benjamin  for 
including  Brahms’  Vier  ernste  Gesange,  as 
individual  a group  of  songs  as  there  is 
in  the  whole  song  literature.  Through  liis 
generous  appearances  we  are  familiar 
with  Mr.  Benjamin’s  gift  for  interpreting 
the  great  lieder;  and  that  he  has  a deep 
poetic  feeling  for  Schumann  and  Brahms 
was  again  shown.  lie  was  greatly  aided 
by  Mrs.  Mary  U.  Bennett,  accompanist. 

Some  seven  seasons  ago  Mr.  Walter 
Gieseking  gave  a piano  recital  here,  and 
the  memory  of  that  concert  has  been  so 


pleasant  that  almost  every  year  since, 
someone  has  suggested  that  he  be  included 
on  the  coming  season’s  Artist  Recital 
Course.  Be  it  recorded  that  he  did  return 
on  February  20,  1934,  and  that  his  playing 
again  revealed  a superb  artist,  command- 
ing a style  distinctly  his  own.  There  is 
in  general  little  that  is  more  fun  to  play 
and  more  deadly  to  listen  to  than  a Bach 
Suite.  I wish,  however,  that  you  might 
have  heard  Gieseking  play  the  Partita  in 
C minor,  etching  its  lines  fine  or  deep  fo 
bring  out  the  design  and  pattern  in  just 
the  proper  proportion.  There  was  no  feel- 
ing that  his  was  a perfunctory  bow  to  the 
great  Sebastian,  nor  in  the  subtle  dynamic 
gradations  was  there  any  playing  up  to 
an  audience.  It  seemed  as  if  Gieseking 
were  just  enjoying  himself.  Just  as,  oc- 
casional !>,  you  hear  a speaker  who  gives 
you  the  feeling  that  you  are  listening  to 
him  “speaking  out  loud” — though  usually 
not  the  one  that  announces  that  he  will  so 
do — so  here  we  felt  that  we  were  listen- 
ing to  Gieseking  “playing  out  loud.”  That 
“loud”  is  purely  figurative,  for  much  of 
the  charm  of  his  playing  was  in  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  nuance.  That  he  could 
draw  forth  a fortissimo  was  witnessed 
perhaps  best  in  the  Beethoven  Op.  101, 
and  especially  in  the  Chopin  Barcarolle 
which  he  played  superbly.  The  Scarlatti 
and  Brahms  groups  were  of  true  beauty, 
but  the  crown  of  the  evening  came  with 
a generous  group  of  Debussy.  How  could 
a German  ever  catch  the  inmost  secrets 
of  the  French  sketches?  I don’t  know; 
but  that  he  did  capture  them,  body  and 
soul,  we  will  witness. 

Members  of  the  Conservatory  Faculty 
on  Maich  1 presented  a concert  of  music 
by  Polish  composers,  as  one  of  the  events 
in  the  program  which  the  Department  of 
Fine  Arts  had  arranged  in  connection 
with  an  txliibil  of  Polish  Art.  Among 
the  seven  different  composers  represented, 
the  most  distinguished  music  was  that  of 
our  old  friend  Chopin,  whose  name  ap- 
peared four  times  on  the  program.  He 
held  his  own  in  the  group  of  songs  and 
clearly  outshone  his  countrymen  in  the 
piano  groups.  However,  the  two  move- 
ments from  the  Sonata  for  Pianoforte  and 
Violoncello,  Op.  65,  despite  the  fine  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Frazer  and  Mr.  II un- 
gate, convinced  us  that  the  critics  were 
right  in  holding  Chopin  to  be  at  his  worst 
in  chamber  music.  A group  of  piano  com- 
positions played  by  Mr.  Boris  Rosenfield, 
and  three  songs  presented  by  Mr.  Benja- 
min v; i eh  Mrs.  Bennett  at  the  piano, 
brought  variety  to  the  program.  Mr. 
Raymond  Cerf  with  Mr.  Axel  Skjcrne  as 
accompanist,  played  a Nocturne  and 
7 arantelle  by  Szymanowski,  the  most  im- 
portant of  present-day  Polish  composers. 
This  double  number  lost  little  in  the  tell- 
ing, for  Mr.  Cerf  made  it  seem  vital  and 


poetic.  Mr.  David  Moyer  played  Three 
Dunces  by  B.  Wojtowicz.  Harmonically 
acrid  and  biting  at  times,  rhythmically 
fiesh  and  forceful  from  beginning  to  end, 
these  short  dances  were  played  with  such 
spontaneity  and  incisiveness,  and  with 
such  abandon,  that  we  wished  we  might 
hear  them  over  again.  However,  it  was 
“on  with  the  dance”;  and  the  concluding 
number  was  the  Chopin  Tolonaise,  Op.  44, 
in  which  Mr.  Moyer  brought  us  all  its 
glorious  pomp  and  abiding  poetry, 
on  the  coming  season’s  Artists  Recital 
Course  occurred  on  March  12  when  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  under  Mr.  Artur 
Rodzinski  played  a Wagner-Strauss- 
Stravinsky  program.  I11  honor  of  Presi- 
dent Henry  Churchill  King  the  strings  of 
the  orchestra  played  the  Andante  can- 
labile  from  Tchaikovsky’s  String  Quartet, 
Op.  11.  1 he  first  half  of  the  program 

brought  us  a finely  varied  selection  from 
Wagner.  The  meditative  theme  of  Sachs 
with  which  the  Prelude  to  Act  HI  of  Die 
Meisler singer  opens,  and  the  chorale 
theme  which  follows,  made  easy  the  trans- 
ition from  the  memorial  music  to  that  of 
the  concert  proper.  I know  that  the 
orchestra  no  longer  boasts  of  “Ohio’s  loud- 
est drummer,”  but  I am  not  sure  whether 
the  cymbalist  does  not  wield  the  largest 
and  clearest  ringing  cymbals  hereabouts; 
the  effect,  however,  as  Donner  clears  the 
air  with  a thunderbolt  in  The  Entrance  of 
the  Gods  into  IValhalla , was  indeed  vivid. 
The  single  harp  in  the  G flat  “rainbow 
bridge”  theme  that  follows  threw  a bit  of 
light  over  the  chord,  but  it  seemed  thin 
indeed  in  comparison  with  the  lavish  com- 
pliance with  Wagner’s  direction  for  the 
fortissimo  preceding.  The  great  scene- 
painter  wove  his  magic  again  with  the 
Forest  Murmurs  from  Siegfried,  although 
the  dynamic  plane  of  the  foreground 
(wood-winds)  seemed  strong  for  the  shim- 
mering background  of  muted  strings.  The 
Magic-Fire  Scene  and  the  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries  brought  to  a thrilling  climax 
this  first  part  of  the  program. 

I felt  that  the  finest  work  that  Rodzin- 
ski has  done  here  this  season  followed  in 
Strauss’  Death  and  Transfiguration.  The 
choice  of  tempi,  the  judgment  of  dynamic 
and  color  intensities,  and  what  appealed  to 
me  as  a more  personal  penetration  of  the 
score — that  is,  less  objective — these  made 
his  reading  of  the  tone  poem  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  whole  season.  We  are 
grateful  too  for  the  Stravinsky  Fire  Bird 
Ballet  Suite,  which  the  orchestra  played 
with  fine  sympathy. 


Sings  For  Governor 


John  E.  Gurney  ’24,  baritone,  who  is 
beginning  to  make  himself  known  in  the 
field  or  ccncert-singing,  appeared  by  invi- 
tation .it  the  Executive  Mansion  of  Gov- 
ernor and  Mrs.  Lehnnn  of  New  York  on 
March  7.  He  gave  a varied  program,  in- 
cluding several  songs  particularly  re* 
quested  by  Mrs.  Lehman. 
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Chicago  Tea 


On  Saturday,  March  ro,  the  members  of 
the  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago 
who  are  themselves  connected  with  the 
University  of  Chicago  or  living  in  its 
vicinity,  entertained  the  Club  at  tea  at  the 
International  House.  This  beautiful  build- 
ing is  both  new  and  unique,  and  some 
fifty  or  sixty  women  responded  to  the  in- 
vitation. Since  Mrs.  Adena  Miller  Rich 
Ti,  the  president  of  the  Club,  had  sailed 
for  Italy  the  week  before,  Miss  Mercy 
Hooker  T3  presided. 

Mr.  Bruce  W.  Dickson,  director  of  In- 
ternational House,  gave  a talk  explaining 
the  aims  of  international  houses  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  particular  aims  of  the  one 
at  the  University.  Although  situated  on 
University  property,  the  House  has  its 
own  board  of  trustees;  in  spite  of  the 
great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  foreign 
students  in  this  country,  and  in  spite  of 
depressed  business  conditions,  it  is  75  per 
cent  full,  this  year,  and  pays  expenses. 
The  director  and  his  wife  evidently  take 
great  pains  to  make  their  foreign  guests 
feel  at  home,  entertaining  in  their  own 
quarters  a group  of  Czecho-Slovakians 
one  evening  and  perhaps  the  Japanese 
contingent  the  next.  The  various  nation- 
alities also  arrange  musicales  and  parties 
for  themselves. 

L.  S.  P. 


Grand  Rapids  Greets 
Travelers 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Club  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  met  at  the  Women’s  City 
Club  for  dinner  on  March  15.  Dr.  Bohn, 
Mr.  Seaman  and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Oberlin 
were  special  guests  and  gave  some  inter- 
esting ‘’highlights”  on  the  Oberlin  of  to- 
day. Harold  Tower  c’n  is  president  of 
the  Club,  Fred  Slack  T6  social  chairman, 
and  Florence  B.  Christiancy  ’18  secretary. 

F.  B.  C. 


Seaman,  Bohn,  At 
Washington 

About  seventy-five  members  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of  Washing- 
ton and  their  friends  were  fortunate  in 
having  Dr.  Bohn  and  Mr.  Seaman  as 
guest  speakers  at  the  February  meeting. 
Mr.  Erwin  Griswold  ’25  introduced  the 
speakers.  Dr.  Bohn  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  the  historical  happenings  of 
“Oberlin’s  First  Hundred  Years.”  Mr. 
Seaman  presented  a plan  for  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  alumni  in  selecting  prospect- 
ive students  for  Oberlin.  Moving  pic- 
tures of  recent  activities  and  events  on 
the  Oberlin  Campus  were  shown.  After 
the  meeting  the  group  remained  for  an 
informal  social  “good  time.”— S.  F.  S. 


Kansas  City  Hears 
Frank  Hutchins 

Francis  S.  Hutchins  ’23,  treasurer  of 
the  Yale-in-China  colleges  in  Wuchang 
and  Changsha,  addressed  a large  group 
of  Oberlin  alumni  in  Kansas  City  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  February  11,  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Shep- 
ard (Arabelle  Hemingway  ’02). 

He  is  reported  by  the  Kansas  City 
Times  as  saying  that  medical  and  edu- 
cational work  is  more  valuable  to  the  Chi- 
nese now  than  evangelical  work,  but 
evangelical  work  is  necessary  if  the  stu- 
dents are  not  to  be  “educated  rascals.” 

“Our  college  will  always  be  small,”  he 
said,  “because  of  our  high  educational 
standard  and  because  of  our  interest  in 
the  morals  of  our  students.  In  the  large 
colleges  of  China,  as  well  as  in  most 
large  universities  in  America,  the  laissez- 
faire  attitude  predominates  regarding  the 
morality  of  students.” 


“White  Spirituals’’ 
Broadcast 

Dr.  George  P.  Jackson,  instructor  in 
German  at  Oberlin  from  1910  to  1912, 
and  authority  on  Southern  folk-songs,  was 
in  charge  of  the  groups  giving  the  first 
program  of  “white  spirituals”  ever  broad- 
cast, over  the  N.  B.  C.  network  on  March 
14.  He  is  now  head  of  the  department 
of  German  at  Vanderbilt  University.  His 
book,  JThite  Spirituals  in  the  Southern 
Uplands,  was  published  last  year,  and  is 
a valuable  contribution  to  American  folk- 
lore. 


Philadelphia  Dinner 


About  fifty  members  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Chapter  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  As- 
sociation met  at  the  Engineers’  Club  on 
February  15,  for  a get-together  dinner  to 
greet  Dr.  Bohn  and  Mr.  Seaman  during 
their  recent  tour  of  the  East. 

Dr.  Bohn  spoke  most  entertainingly  of 
some  interesting  episodes  in  Oberlin  his- 
tory, and  Mr.  Seaman  gave  a concise  and 
enlightening  account  of  the  new  project 
for  the  selection  of  freshmen,  and  the 
part  that  all  alumni  are  to  have  in  this 
process. 

After  some  discussion  of  present-day 
Oberlin,  Mr.  Seaman  showed  very  good 
and  unusually  clear  movies  of  the  Cam- 
pus r.t  present,  and  scenes  taken  during 
the  Centennial  Commencement  last  June. 

The  entire  group  voted  the  meeting  and 
dinner  a great  success,  and  hoped  that 
get-togethers  might  be  more  frequent  in 
the  future. 

Philadelphia  officers  are:  president,  Dr. 
Howard  C.  Curtis  ’15;  vice  president,  Mr. 
George  I*.  Rowell  ex’28 ; secretary,  Miss 
E'.hel  Brubaker  ’ii;  and  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Jay  S.  Stowell  (Anna  W.  Stewart  k’12). 

E.  B. 


Oberlin  In  Africa 

A little  Oberlin  alumni  gathering  oc- 
curred in  far  South  Africa  last  summer 
at  the  home  of  Rev.  Ralph  L.  Abraham 
t’14  and  Clara  Norderer  Abraham  ’14,  in 
Groutville,  Natal.  The  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  group  of  four  were  Bishop 
David  H.  Sims  ’09,  t'12,  and  Rev.  Henry 
A.  Stick  ’09,  t’  j 1 , and  the  occasion  was 


the  annual  conference  of  men  missionaries 
and  Zulu  pastors  of  the  American  Board 
Mission.  Dr.  Sims,  who  since  January, 
1933,  has  been  serving  as  Bishop  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
South  Africa,  was  guest  speaker  for  the 
conference.  The  meeting  was  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  in  recent  years,  and  a large 
share  of  the  credit  must  go  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  Dr.  Sims — eloquent,  practical, 
inspirational.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Gau,  one  of  his  colored  pastors  from 
the  Cape  Province.  Dr.  Gau  organized 
a Zulu  choir,  whose  thrilling  singing 
brought  the  audience  to  its  feet  in  ap- 
plause. 

Dr.  Sims  is  rendering  a unique  service 
in  South  Africa,  both  through  his  preach- 
ing and  teaching  and  through  his  efforts 
for  friendly  race  relations.  His  appoint- 
ment to  work  among  the  struggling,  needy 
Bantu  should  be  to  Oberlin  a legitimate 
cause  for  pride. 

To  Former  Students  In 
The  Art  Department 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Art  Department 
to  store  indefinitely  the  paintings  and  de- 
signs which  students  have  left  in  the  stu- 
dios. 

The  Department  claims  the  right  to  re- 
tain student  work  during  the  year  follow- 
ing its  production.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  students  should  call  for,  or  send  for, 
anything  which  they  desire  to  keep. 

The  present  accumulation  of  work  will 
be  kept  until  June  18,  1934.  After  that 
date  anything  which  has  not  been  claimed 
may  be  destroyed. 

Alumni  who  are  not  able  to  call  for 
such  work  should  send  to  Mary  Ela,  at 
the  Art  Studios,  a description  of  its  char- 
acter, the  date  when  it  was  done  and  the 
address  to  which  it  can  be  sent  C.  O.  D. 
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Connellsville  Organizes  Alumni  News 


On  the  evening  of  January  23,  Oberlin 
alumni  of  Connellsville,  Pa.,  met  for  a 
dinner  at  Crawford  Inn.  We  decided 
to  organize  an  Alumni  Chapter  which, 
since  all  the  officers  are  physical  educa- 
tion graduates,  we  expect  to  be  a very 
“active”  one!  They  are:  president,  Al- 
fred R.  Barr  ’30;  social  chairman,  Gladys 
M.  Clark  ex’26 ; corresponding  secretary, 
Barbara  J.  Clark  ’29. 

Our  president’s  first  activity  is  looking 
for  another  Oberlin  man  in  this  vicinity; 
and  any  such  is  requested  to  make  him- 
self known.  The  group  is  planning  sev- 
eral other  meetings  this  year  and  cordial- 
ly invites  any  alumni  in  the  Connellsville 
section  to  “join  in.” 

The  following  were  present  for  the  first 
meeting:  Elvada  M.  Marshall  ’18,  Doris 
Griffey  ’23,  Gladys  Clark  ex’26,  Grace 
Walker  ’27,  Margaret  Bane  ’29,  Barbara 
Clark  ’29,  Mary  Margaret  Rhodes  ’30, 
Alfred  Barr  ’30,  Antoinette  Lowry  ’31, 
Edna  Plummer  ’31.  Irene  Kline  ’31  was 
absent  because  of  illness. 

B.  J.  C. 

Columbus  Women 
Meet 

On  March  7 the  Oberlin  Women’s  As- 
sociation of  Columbus  met  for  a “pot 
luck”  luncheon  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  John 
Laylin  (Mabel  P.  Gallup  c’88-’93).  Thir- 
teen members  were  present.  Mrs.  Mark 
C.  Hendrickson  (Helen  Laylin  c’io-’ii) 
and  Mrs.  G.  Parr  Ayres  (Ruth  A.  Robin- 
son c’2i-’25)  presented  a short  but  very 
enjoyable  program  of  violin  music.  One 
more  meeting  is  to  be  held  this  spring. 

c.  c.  c. 


Milwaukee  Sees  Movies 


Oberlin  alumni  in  Milwaukee  met  on 
the  evening  of  January  10  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  A.  Clark  ’12 
(Adessa  Coffland  c’o9~’i2).  Three  visi- 
tors from  Oberlin  were  present:  Dr.  W.  F. 
Bohn,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Seaman,  Director  of  Admissions,  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Kennedy,  Assistant  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Conservatory.  All  three 
spoke,  holding  a sort  of  symposium  on 
“Oberlin,  Present  and  Future,”  and  dis- 
cussing trends  and  the  especial  need  for 
alumni  cooperation  in  the  problem  of  ad- 
missions. 

Preceding  the  talks,  Brett  Sears  c’z8 
played  Oberlin  songs  on  the  piano,  and 
following  the  discussion  the  Centennial 
movies  were  shown. 

The  annual  election  of  chapter  officers 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Philip  P.  Ed- 
wards ’14  as  president,  Nancy  Marks  ’31 
as  vice  president,  and  Mrs.  Elston  J. 
Belknap  (Helen  Jelinek  ’18)  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 

H.  J.  B. 


a’5?-’5S — Mrs.  Catharine  Fry  Board- 
man  celebrated  her  102nd  birthday  at 
Sulphur  Springs,  Ohio,  January  7.  Many 
of  her  local  friends  called  to  congratu- 
late her  during  the  day  and  she  received 
many  other  greetings  through  the  mail. 

a’65~’66 — Florence  M.  Smith,  daughter 
of  the  late  Pickering  P.  Smith,  died 
March  5 in  Brecksville,  Ohio. 

’67 — Mrs.  Mary  Hall  Geer  died  in 
Claremont,  Calif.,  August  2,  1931. 

’68 — Josiah  N.  Hurst  died  in  Covina, 
Calif.,  May  12,  1928. 

’72 — Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Simons  (Cyntha 
Reeve)  died  at  her  home  in  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio,  August  8. 

a’73~’74 — Ernest  Seth  Peck,  first  mayor 
of  Newburg  Heights,  Ohio,  and  promi- 
nent engineer,  died  February  22.  Mr. 
Peck  was  born  in  Brecksville,  attended 
Oberlin  College  and  taught  school  in  the 
old  city  of  Newburg  for  several  years. 
He  gave  up  school  teaching  to  engage 
in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  and 
managed  the  Newburg  Reduction  Co., 
which  built  the  first  garbage  disposal 
plant  for  Cleveland,  now  known  as  the 
Willow  Garbage  Disposal  Plant. 

When  Newburg  Heights  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1903,  Mr.  Peck  became  its  first 
mayor  and  served  three  terms.  During 
his  administration  the  Harvard-Denison 
and  Washington  Park  bridges  were 
built.  He  moved  to  Rocky  River  ten 
years  ago,  residing  at  1941 1 Battersea 
Blvd.  Mr.  Peck  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Marion  Peck,  and  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Scott  of  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif. 

’74 — Rev.  Frank  Lee  is  comfortably  sit- 
uated in  Pilgrim  Place,  Pomona  College. 
Pilgrim  Place  is  occupied  by  about  100 
retired  missionaries  and  ministers. 

’74 — Dr.  E.  Amelia  Sherman  confines 
her  practice  to  office  work  because  of 
failing  strength.  She  is  living  in  the 
old  home  of  her  parents  at  McGregor, 
Iowa. 

’74 — Mrs.  Orrie  Warner  Wean  died 
at  Wellington,  Ohio,  July  21,  1933. 

’74 — Mrs.  Isabel  Willcox  Storey  and 
her  daughter,  Mabel,  a retired  nurse  of 
Cleveland,  are  living  in  an  apartment 
at  2203  Hollywood  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

’74,  ’77 — Rev.  nnd  Mrs.  Raymond  G. 
McClelland  (Hattie  Cooper)  have  re- 
tired to  their  old  home  at  Fredericktown, 
Ohio.  On  his  84th  birthday  in  1932,  Mr. 
McClelland  preached  a memorial  ser- 
mon in  his  church  and  again  preached 
there  on  his  85th  birthday  the  following 
year. 

a’75-,76 — H.  Monroe  Norton,  a former 
resident  of  Avon,  Ohio,  died  in  Elyria 
February  8.  Mr.  Norton  is  survived  by 
a daughter,  Mrs.  Flossie  N.  Dawley  and 
two  grandchildren  of  Oberlin;  two  sis- 
ters, Mary  I.  a’88-’90  and  Carolyn  A., 
and  a brother,  William  L.  a’83-’84  of 
Elyria. 

’75 — Althea  Sherman  is  still  keeping 
busy  with  ornithology  and  mammology. 

’78 — Mrs.  George  P.  Smith  (Jeannie 
A.  Calkins)  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  died 
August  29,  1932. 

’81 — Edward  Payson  Churchill  died 
suddenly  in  Bay  View,  Washington,  No- 
vember 16.  Following  his  graduation 
from  college,  Mr.  Churchill  was  em- 


ployed as  a clerk  in  New  York  City.  He 
then  went  to  Weeping  Water,  Nebr.,  as 
bookkeeper  in  a wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness, later  becoming  a junior  partner  in 
the  firm.  During  the  years  1888-92  he 
was  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  but  returned  to  Weeping 
Water  to  enter  the  brick  manufacturing 
business.  During  the  year  1895  he  was 
manager  of  a creamery  company  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  for  the  next  few 
years  he  was  secretary  of  the  Troxel 
Mfg.  Co.  in  Elyria,  Ohio. 

In  1902  he  went  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
engaged  in  the  building  business  and  in 
insurance.  During  the  years  1916  and 
1917  he  was  operating  manager  of  the 
Seattle-Contact  Copper  Co.;  for  several 
years  after  this  he  was  manager  of  the 
Donnelly  Hotel  in  Tacoma,  Wash.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged 
in  oyster  culture  in  Bay  View,  Wash. 

He  was  married  to  Jennie  Thorngate 
in  1886;  she  died  in  1895.  Mr.  Churchill 
is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ella 
C.  Babcock  of  Hollywood,  Calif;  three 
brothers,  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Churchill  ’77, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Professor  Alfred  V. 
Churchill  c’82-’87,  h’98,  Northampton, 

Mass.,  and  David  C.  Churchill  ,93~,97, 
Berea,  Kv. ; and  a sister,  Mrs.  Frank  R. 
Atkins  (Mary  c’86-’97)  of  East  Strouds- 
burg, Penna. 

t’78 — Eli  R.  Loomis  died  in  Tumwater, 
Wash.,  July  31,  1931. 

’82 — Following  is  a charming  note 
from  Dan  F.  Bradley:  “So  far  as  I 
know,  there  are  no  news  items  from  our 
Class — as  we  have  quit  dying,  and  hav- 
ing babies.  In  fact,  the  coming  of  grand- 
children has  ceased.  We  are  just  wait- 
ing patiently  for  our  arteries  to  harden, 
as  we  contemplate  with  more  or  less  se- 
renity the  monkey  shines  of  our  Demo- 
cratic Government.” 

’84 — Mrs.  John  E.  Safer  (Mary  S. 
Lyon)  died  February  13  at  her  home  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  after  an  illness  of  sev- 
eral months. 

’86 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Cole  and 
their  daughter,  May  ex’i7,  have  been  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  since  the  first  of 
November  enjoying  a quiet  visit  at  the 
most  comfortable  and  hospitable  of  win- 
ter resorts.  They  will  start  their  journey 
north  next  month  and  by  taking  easy 
stages  hope  to  get  back  to  normal  again. 

’88 — Dr.  Carl  S.  Patton,  Moderator  of 
the  General  Congregational  Council,  has 
resigned  from  the  pastorate  of  First 
Congregational  Church  at  Los  Angeles, 
his  resignation  to  take  effect  in  July.  Dr. 
Patton  felt  that  his  duties  were  becom- 
ing too  arduous,  and  his  decision  was 
accepted  with  deep  regret.  He  will  oc- 
cupy the  chair  of  homiletics  at  the  Pacific 
School  of  Religion. 

t’89 — Robert  H.  Edmonds  died  in 
Olympia,  Washington,  October  5,  the 
cause  of  death  being  agina  pectoris.  Mr. 
Edmonds  was  born  in  Woodstock,  On- 
tario, May  15,  1857.  His  family  moved 
to  Missouri  and  he  received  his  college 
training  in  Avalon  College,  Mo.,  gradu- 
ating from  there  in  1885.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Oberlin  School  of  1 he- 
ology  in  1889  and  Avalon  College  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1887  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 

He  became  a minister  in  the  Congre- 
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gational  denomination  and  held  pastor- 
ates in  Lexington  and  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
and  Olympia,  Tacoma  and  Ryderwood, 
Wash.  In  1931  he  retired  from  the  ac- 
tive ministry  and  returned  to  Olvmpia 
which  was  his  home  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

Mr.  Edmonds  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  their  three  children,  Mrs.  Mary 
Elizabeth  Gerlaugh  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
R.  Harold  Edmonds  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  James  L.  Edmonds  of  Urbana,  111. 

>89 — Frederick  A.  Hazeltine  of  South 
Bend,  Washington,  has  again  taken  over 
the  editorship  of  his  local  paper  there. 
For  several  years  he  was  in  the  paper 
mill  business. 

t’89 — Orrin  D.  Moon  died  November 
24  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Mr.  Moon 
took  graduate  work  in  Chicago  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1902-04.  1 1 is  pastorates 

were  in  Congregational  churches  in 
Berea,  Ohio,  Morton,  111.,  Farmington, 

111.,  David  City,  Nebr.,  and  North 
Yakima,  Wash.  For  a number  of  years 
he  lived  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  In  July, 
193c,  he  entered  the  Congregational 
Home  for  the  Aged  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  it  was  there  that  he  died  last  No- 
vember. 

’90 — Charles  H.  Olds,  former  assistant 
Cuyahoga  County  prosecutor  and  long  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  bar,  died 
March  18  of  pneumonia  after  being  ill 
ten  days.  Mr.  Olds  was  born  in  Jeffer- 
son, Ohio,  and  was  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin  College  with  the  Class  of  1890.  He 
studied  law  with  J.  A.  Smith,  now  one 
of  the  oldest  practicing  attorneys  in 
Cleveland,  with  whom  he  later  became 
associated  as  a partner.  He  had  practiced 
law  in  Cleveland  since  1892  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  a partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Smith,  Olds,  Thompson  & 
Harris. 

Surviving  Mr.  Olds  are  his  wife,  Eu- 
genia Kincaid  Olds  a’89-’9i ; his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Florence  Olds  LaGatta,  and  a 
foster  daughter,  Priscilla. 

’90 — Milton  Fairchild  is  the  author  of 
an  interesting  namphlet,  “Worth  While 
Objectives  of  Human  Life,”  which  lists 
ten  worthwhile  objectives  underlying 
success  in  one’s  life  career.  Mr.  Fair- 
child  is  associated  with  the  Character 
Education  Institution  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mr.  Fairchild’s  pamphlet  is 
printed  at  the  National  Capital  Press. 

’91 — Mrs.  Delo  C.  Grover,  wife  of  Dr. 
Delo  C.  Grover,  acting  president  of 
Balwin-Wallace  College,  died  March  19, 
in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Cleveland,  after 
an  illness  of  six  weeks. 

t’91  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Steiner 
of  Grinnell,  Iowa,  were  in  Pasadena  re- 
cently, where  Dr.  Steiner  gave  a series 
of  lectures  at  the  C.  I.  T. 

t’9 1 -’92 — Raymond  C.  Brooks  was  re- 
elected president  of  Pilgrim  Place  at  its 
annual  meeting  held  recently  at  Clare- 
mont, Calif. 

’93 — Frank  B.  Hines  of  Carbondale, 

111.,  husband  of  Anginette  Hemingway 

Hines,  was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever 
in  November  and  died  December  20.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  fruit  growing  busi- 
ness. Besides  his  wife,  Mr.  Hines  is 
survived  by  seven  children,  four  of  whom 
are  Oberlin  graduates:  Mrs.  John  M. 

Emde  (Laura  ’18),  Frank  B.  Hines,  Jr., 
f24»  Mrs.  Arthur  P.  C.  Hatch  (Anginette 
’26}  and  A.  Hemingway  Hines  ’31. 


’98— Franklin  Warner  has  been  re- 
elected vice  president  of  Pilgrim  Place 
of  Claremont.  Pilgrim  Place  is  increas- 
ingly becoming  a home  for  missionaries, 
ministers  and  other  Christian  workers 
when  they  retire. 

a’98-’oi — E.  White  Sutton  of  the 
Bishop  Trust  Company  at  Honolulu  will 
devote  his  time  to  the  interests  of  the 
von  Hamm-Young  Company  and  also  to 
the  Alexander  Young  Estate  in  Honolulu. 

’99 — Miss  M.  Faith  McAuley  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  is  giving  her  time 
during  the  winter  quarter  to  the  selec- 
tion and  purchase  of  supplies  for  the 
men’s  shelters  in  Chicago. 

c’99-’oi — H.  Augustine  Smith’s  newest 
hymnal,  “Praise  and  Service,”  has  been 
selected  to  be  printed  in  Braille,  the  only 
protestant  hymnal  being  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  government  is  financing 
the  cost  of  this  enterprise.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  and  their  children  spent  several 
weeks  at  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  this 
past  winter,  where  Mr.  Smith  was  hired 
to  put  on  pageants,  festivals,  etc.  He  is 
resigning  from  his  position  at  the  School 
of  Religious  Education  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, to  take  charge  of  a new  school 
of  Sacred  Music  which  has  just  been  es- 
tablished in  the  university.  The  Smiths 
are  living  at  28  Rockledge  Road,  Newton 
Highlands,  Mass. 

c’oo — Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Shaw  (Frances 
M.  Kelly-Tyler)  died  in  the  University 
of  California  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  on 
October  n,  from  heart  trouble.  The  year 
following  her  graduation  from  Oberlin 
was  spent  in  the  study  of  pianoforte  un- 
der Dr.  Wm.  Mason  in  New  York  City. 
She  went  to  Europe  in  1902  where  she 
studied  pianoforte  with  Moritz  Mosz- 
kowski  and  ancient  instruments  under 
Arnold  Dolmctsch.  In  1904  she  gave  a 
series  of  recitals  in  the  United  States. 
She  was  married  January  5,  1906  to 
Thomas  V.  Tyler  and  they  made  their 
home  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  for  a number 
of  years.  Later  they  moved  to  Califor- 
nia where  Dr.  Tyler  died  in  1921.  On 
May  13,  1923,  she  was  married  to  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Siiaw  of  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 
Dr.  Shaw  died  in  1926.  Mrs.  Shaw  was 
a collector  of  Italian  antiques  and  was 
considered  an  authority  on  the  subject 
of  Italian  art.  She  is  survived  by  her 
two  children,  Frances  Van  Dyke  Tvler 
and  Thomas  Van  Dyke  Tyler. 

’04. — Mrs.  John  Angle  (Myrna  Morri- 
son) of  Minneapolis  visited  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Comings  ex-c’98  in  Oberlin 
the  first  of  March.  She  was  on  her  way 
home  from  New  York  where  she  had  at- 
tended the  wedding  of  her  son,  Donald. 

c’05 — Professor  Neille  O.  Rowe  is  the 
organist  and  director  of  the  Westminster 
Church  Choir  at  Wooster,  Ohio.  The 
Westminster  Choir  is  ranked  as  the  larg- 
est choir  in  that  part  of  the  state  and 
also  as  one  of  the  best.  The  full  roll 
includes  eighty-five  names.  The  choir 
gives  a number  of  Sunday  vesper  serv- 
ices during  the  year  and  has  appeared 
occasionally  in  special  chapel  services. 

’05,  ’08 — Andrew  D.  Collins  and  Chan- 
r.ing  L.  Sentz  announce  that  they  have 
formed  a partnership  to  practice  law  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Collins  & Sentz 
with  offices  at  Suite  1557  Conway  Bldg., 
nr  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111! 

’06 — Mary  Rankin  is  deputy  adminis- 
trator for  C.  W.  A.  and  C.  W.  S.  A.  in 


Decatur  County,  Ind.  “Honorary?”  she 
asks.  “Oh,  yes,  of  course,  very  much  so!” 

’07 — Mrs.  Ruth  Runyon  Brown  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  visited  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Bruce  II.  Davis  c’03  of  Oberlin  in 
March. 

>08,  ’08 Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  B. 

Hopkins  (Murrell  Edwards)  write  that 
their  daughter,  Martha,  is  a senior  at 
Oberlin  this  year  and  belongs  to  the  Wo- 
men’s Glee  Club;  their  son,  Lewis,  is  a 
junior  at  Western  Reserve  Academy 
and  sang  with  the  school  glee  club  in  a 
concert  at  Cranbrook  Boy’s  School  at 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.,  recently.  A 
younger  son,  John,  is  ready  for  junior 
high  school.  Mrs.  Hopkins  has  written 
an  original  musical  comedy,  “The  Gypsy 
Girl,”  in  which  she  has  created  a delight- 
ful bit  of  drama,  full  of  wit,  beauty  and 
charm.  “The  Gypsy  Girl”  was  given  at 
the  Walnut  Hi.lls  Congregational  Church 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  March  9. 

’10 — Mrs.  Lloyd  B.  Shaw  (Frances 
Woodside)  of  Haines  City,  Fla.,  was  an- 
other visitor  at  the  Chicago  Fair  last 
summer.  She  also  visited  Henry  Cowles 
Smith  ’62  of  Naperville,  111.,  before  re- 
turing  to  Florida. 

c’io-’i2 — Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Stoehr 
(Maud  R.  Lutz)  died  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  about  the  middle  of  March. 

’11 — Dorothy  Stuart  Blake  is  Latin 
teacher  extraordinary  at  Union  High 
School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

’11 — Mrs.  Adena  Miller  Rich  sailed 
for  Italy  on  the  Rex  early  in  March.  She 
expects  to  return  to  Chicago  about  May 
first. 

’11 — Dr.  Faith  Frances  Hardy  is  a 
child  specialist  with  offices  in  the  Medical 
Arts  Bldg.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Dr. 
Hardy,  with  her  adopted  daughter,  Ruth, 
lives  on  the  Grand  River  at  Ada,  Mich. 

’11 — On  March  1,  Hubert  C.  Herring, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Relations  of  the  Congregational  Educa- 
tion Society,  joined  the  staff  of  the  Con- 
gregation alist  as  associate  editor.  The  ap- 
pointment was  made  bv  the  Administra- 
tive Committee  of  the  Congregational 
Publishing  Society  at  its  meeting  on 
February  20,  and  is  a part  of  extensive 
plans  looking  to  the  future  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Herring’s  association  with  the  pa- 
per will  not  affect  his  present  work  with 
the  Congregational  Education  Society  as 
head  of  the  Department  of  Social  Rela- 
tions at  1 12  East  19th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Herring  received  his  Master’s  de- 
gree from  Columbia  in  1912  and  he  was 
graduated  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1913.  He  occupied  pastor- 
ates in  Plymouth  Church,  Burlington, 
Wis.,  (1913-1917),  and  United  Church, 
Wichita,  Kans.,  (1917-1920),  before 
coming  to  the  Department  of  Social  Re- 
lations in  1924.  He  also  spent  some 
time  abroad,  studying  social  and  political 
conditions  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
the  Balkans.  A visit  to  Mexico  led  to 
the  establishing  of  the  Mexican  Semi- 
nars, a unique  achievement  in  interna- 
tional relations,  and  the  enlarged  good- 
will activities  in  cultural  relations  with 
Latin  America. 

11  Mabel  Askew  died  in  Bellingham, 
Wash.,  on  January  27  following  an  ill- 
ness of  several  weeks’  duration.  Miss 
Askew  was  an  instructor  in  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Bellingham.  She  is 
survived  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Hattie  As- 
kew of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  a sister,  Vida 
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’ii,  associate  professor  of  English  at 
Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kans. 

c’n — Harold  Tower  is  organist  and 
choir  master  of  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal 
Church  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  One  of 
his  outstanding  achievements  is  his  di- 
rection of  a boys’  camp  at  Little  Bost- 
wick  Lake,  near  Grand  Rapids,  each 
summer.  His  choir  boys  attend  camp  as 
a reward  for  choir  work  while  other 
boys  pay  by  the  week.  When  his  boys 
grow  up  and  leave  the  choir,  Harold 
does  not  forget  them  as  regular  meet- 
ings of  former  choir  boys  are  held  in  the 
Tower  recreation  room. 

a’n-’i3 — Mrs.  Harriet  Newell  Hunter 
of  Cleveland  has  been  appointed  by  tin 
Russia  Township  Central  Relief  Commit- 
tee as  an  investigator  in  Oberlin  and  the 
township  territory  with  reference  to  re- 
lief work.  She  began  her  work  March 
5 and  will  be  employed  for  at  least  two 
months.  Mrs.  Hunter  has  done  settlement 
work  at  Mt.  Holyoke  and  has  done  su- 
pervising work  with  the  Ohio  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  for  the  past  five  years. 

’i 2 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Dial 
(Lillian  Blackwell)  and  their  children 
have  moved  from  Chicago  to  238  King’s 
Highway,  Snyder,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Dial  has 
charge  of  building  a marine  hospital  for 
the  government  at  Buffalo. 

’12 — Robert  G.  Armstrong  has  recently 
been  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Andover  Theological  Semin- 
ary. Under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  Mr.  Armstrong 
spent  the  first  half  of  March  visiting 
various  schools  and  colleges  in  the  South. 

’12-T9 — Lewis  Davis  is  seriously  ill 
with  pneumonia  at  his  home  in  Fairlawn, 
N.  J. 

’13,  t’14 — Rev.  Walter  C.  Heyl,  who 
has  just  begun  his  pastorate  at  Mont 
Clare,  111.,  has  been  outstanding  in  lead- 
ing his  churches  in  the  construction  of 
new  buildings.  He  served  the  church  at 
Anna,  III.,  for  four  years  after  he  was 
graduated  from  the  School  of  Theology. 
In  that  time  he  built  three  churches  in  a 
sort  of  larger  parish  and  received  over 
300  into  membership.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  next  pastorate,  two  years  at  Dixon, 
111.,  he  went  to  Highland  Church,  Cleve- 
land, where  he  led  in  the  erection  of  a 
new  building.  Following  this  he  served 
the  Rhinelander  and  Tomahawk  churches 
in  northern  Wisconsin,  being  called  back 
to  the  latter  for  a second  period  of  serv- 
ice. After  this  the  churches  at  Pekin,  111., 
and  Granville,  111.,  have  been  the  scenes 
of  his  labors.  The  Mont  Clare  church 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a fast-grow- 
ing community  and  offers  a great  chal- 
lenge for  constructive  leadership. 

’13 — Mrs.  Alfred  A.  Ankeney  (Anna 
Margaret  Schneder)  is  a missionary  in 
Japan.  Her  address  is  Tohoku  Gakuin, 
Sendai. 

’14 — Mrs.  T.  M.  Love,  wife  of  Shelby’s 
(Ohio)  oldest  practicing  physician  and 
mother  of  John  W.  Love  ’14,  Cleveland 
newspaper  columnist,  died  February  8 
after  a lingering  illness. 

’14 — Charles  W.  Copp  is  a professor 
at  Koto  Gakko,  Hiroshima,  Japan. 

’15 — Mrs.  George  F.  Johnson  (Dana 
Humphrey)  lives  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  where  her  husband  is  a teacher, 
author  of  forcmanship  text  books  and  a 
church  leader.  The  Johnsons  have  four 
children;  the  oldest  boy,  Dana,  aspires 
to  Oberlin  in  ’35. 


c’15 — Benjamin  LI.  Burtt  presented 
piano  and  vocal  students  in  an  all- 
Beethoven  program  at  the  Fine  Arts  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  March  11. 

’15 — Karl  M.  Cowdery  of  Stanford 
University  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  College  Personnel  Association  when 
the  N.  E.  A.  held  its  national  meeting 
in  Cleveland  in  February. 

’16 — Edgar  LI.  Corsuch  is  plant  man- 
ager of  the  Corduroy  Rubber  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  “Ed”  is  an  ardent  golfer, 
trout  fisherman  in  season,  and  bridge 
expert  the  year  round.  His  wife,  Jane 
Wisterman  Gorsuch  ’18,  and  their  two 
children,  Florence  and  Jack,  keep  the 
home  fires  burning. 

’16 — Rufus  Rorem  is  an  associate  in 
the  department  of  Medical  Services  for 
the  Rosenwald  Fund,  4901  Ellis  Avenue, 
Chicago.  Lie  is  in  great  demand  as 
speaker  and  writer  on  the  exact  cost  of 
medical  care,  on  group  hospitalization, 
group  insurance,  etc. 

’16 — Mrs.  Arthur  Kaufman  (Rosalie 
Lichtenfels)  lives  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  The  Kaufmans  have  two  chil- 
dren, Madalene  and  Lewis.  Mr.  Kauf- 
man is  department  manager  for  Seigels, 
a ready-to-wear  store  for  women. 

7 — Rev-  Chester  Graham  is  president 
of  Ashland  College  at  Grant,  Mich. 
This  is  a Danish  folk  school  where  stu- 
dents of  all  ages  may  come  for  sessions 
of  study  and  discussion  without  pay- 
ing tuition.  Everyone  helps  with  the 
work,  and  the  faculty  serves  without 
pay. 

’i7-’i8 — Miss  Mitsue  Aono  is  a teacher 
at  the  Matsuyama  Girls’  High  School, 
Japan. 

J 1 7-’  1 8 — Tokuji  Saisho  is  the  art  and 
literary  editor  of  the  Japan  Times  pub- 
lished at  Hibiva  Park,  Tokyo. 

ex’ 1 7 — Carter  C.  Christiancy  is  in  the 
wholesale  radio  and  electrical  supply 
business.  “Chris”  and  his  wife,  Flor- 
ence Bennett  Christiancy  T8,  have  two 
daughters,  Barbara,  ten,  and  Martha, 
eight.  They  live  at  2141  College,  S.  E., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

’17 — Fred  Slack  is  chief  chemist  at  the 
Corduroy  Rubber  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  The  Slacks  have  three  children, 
Kennedy,  Betty  and  Winifred,  all  in 
high  school. 

’18 — Friends  of  Miss  Olive  R.  Scott, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Stone 
Scott  h’95  (Lucy  B.  Brown  ’84)  of  Cleve- 
land, will  be  interested  to  know  that  her 
newspaper  feature,  based  on  “Alice  in 
Wonderland,”  is  to  be  syndicated  by 
United  Features.  These  are  the  people 
who  distribute  the  “Tarzan”  strip,  and 
their  acceptance  of  the  “Alice  in  Wonder- 
land strip  seems  to  assure  its  wide  dis- 
tribution. Mr.  Ed  Keukes  is  the  artist. 

’18 — Arthur  L.  Limbach,  attorney  at 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  is  the  chief 
counsel  of  the  Ohio  Advisory  Council  of 
the  CWA;  the  post  was  tendered  him  by 
Interior  Department  Secretary  Harold  L. 
Ickes.  Mr.  Limbach  is  also  the  Tus- 
carawas County  Democratic  executive 
committee  chairman. 

’18 — Alice  Nutt  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
travels  the  U.  S.  A.  in  juvenile  court 
work  for  the  Department  of  Labor  un- 
der Secretary  Frances  Perkins. 

’18 — Mary  McClure  is  dean  of  the  wo- 
men’s department  of  the  Catherine  S. 
Harwood  Bible  Training  School  at  Fen- 
chow,  Shansi,  China. 


’19  Rev.  Ross  B.  Hartman,  pastor  of 
the  Steubenville,  Ohio,  Congregational 
Church,  has  accepted  a call  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
at  Mondovi,  Wis.  Lie  took  up  his  new 
work  March  1. 

’19 — Mrs.  Stephen  S.  Nisbet  (Mary 
Dorcas  Sammons)  lives  in  Fremont,  Mich., 
where  her  husband  is  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  Nisbets  have  three  children 
Steven,  Barbara  and  Richard. 

’i9 — Enriqueta  Bottin  was  married  No- 
vember 30  to  Jean  Benzacar,  a citizen  of 
Bordeaux,  France.  Fheir  home  is  in  San 
Paulo,  Brazil,  and  any  Oberlinites  who 
may  be  living  there  will  receive  a hearty 
welcome  at  Alameda  Lorena  64. 

20 — Robert  B.  Shaw  has  resigned  from 
the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  \ eradale,  Wash.,  his  resigna- 
tion being  effective  April  15. 

>2i — Rev.  Robert  M.  Bartlett,  pastor  of 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Longmeadow, 
Mass.,  gave  a series  of  Lenten  Sunday 
morning  sermons  on  “Certainties  in  the 
Midst  of  Confusion.”  Thursday  evenings 
of  the  church  calendar  are  being  given 
over  to  a series  of  Socratic  Dialogues, 
which  are  intimate,  vital  round-table  dis- 
cussions led  by  able  thinkers. 

’21 — James  W.  Fifield,  Jr.,  is  the  pas- 
tor of  the  East  Congregational  Church  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  In  the  past  several 
years  Jimmy  has  built  up  a remarkable 
church,  including  new  buildings  and  a 
modern  cultural  center.  Lie  broadcasts 
each  Sunday  over  WOOD  at  11:30  a.  m., 
E.  S.  T. 

’21 — Plans  for  a triple  merger  have 
been  adopted  by  Park,  Piedmont  and 
Plymouth  Churches  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  Rev.  Myron  W.  Fowell  did  much 
preliminary  work  for  this  project.  Mr. 
Fowell  is  pastor  of  the  Park  Church  and 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Worcester  City 
Mission. 

’21 — Mrs.  Cornelius  Llerz  (Helen  Leuthi) 
lives  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  her 
husband  is  plant  manager  of  the  Robert 
W.  Erwin  Furniture  Factory.  The  Herzes 
have  two  small  daughters. 

’22 — Mrs.  Mabel  E.  Whitney,  mother 
of  Dorotha  L.  Whitney,  died  in  Cleveland 
early  in  February. 

’22 — A daughter  was  born  March  1 to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Wheeler  of  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  M.  Llathaway 
(Edith  Llart)  are  living  in  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  where  Mr.  Hathaway  is  the  assistant 
manager  at  the  Sears  Nichols  Canning 
Factory.  The  Hathaways’  address  is  133 
Church  Street. 

’23 — Peter  VanPelt  has  handed  down 
his  crib,  bottles  and  formula  to  his  young 
brother,  Richard  Warren,  who  arrived  on 
December  23.  Both  boys  still  make  their 
home  with  their  parents,  Bob  and  Fran- 
ces Church  VanPelt. 

’23 — A daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  II.  Singleton  of  Oberlin  on 
March  17. 

’24 — Edith  M.  Lewis’  new  address  Is 
6 19  Fairview  Avenue,  Elmhurst,  111. 

c’24 — David  Ileydenburk  is  a member 
of  the  conservatory  faculty  at  Wheaton 
College,  Wheaton,  111.  He  writes!  “Our 
school  has  continued  to  grow  despite  the 
hard  times.  This  year  we  have  the 
largest  number  of  talented  pupils  in  our 
conservatory  we  have  ever  had.  So,  we 
have  been  able  to  put  on  some  very  in- 
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te resting  programs.  The  most  unusual 
was  a recent  one  which  closed  with 
Czerny’s  arrangement  for  eight  pianos, 
■sixteen  performers,  of  Rossini’s  Overture 
to  Semiramide.  Needless  to  say,  this  drew 
a record  crowd.  Around  500  crowded 
into  the  lower  Chapel  which  seats  normal- 
ly about  400.  The  other  numbers  on  the 
program  were  the  Bach  Triple  Concerto 
(complete)  ; Schubert’s  Marche  Militaire 
played  in  unison,  duet  arrangement,  on 
seven  pianos;  an  arrangement  of  my  own 
•of  Chopin’s  A flat  Polonaise  for  two 
pianos,  eight  hands;  Franck’s  Prelude,  Fu- 
gue and  Variation  for  two  pianos;  Over- 
ture to  Rosarnunde ; and  the  Chopin  Ron- 
do Op.  73  for  two  pianos.  Needless  to 
say,  it  is  a great  delight  to  work  with 
students  who  are  capable  of  putting  on  a 
program  of  what  I call  ‘Oberlin  calibre.’  ” 
c’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Janick  (Alta 
R.  O’Harrow)  of  2741  South  Kostner  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  are  the  parents  of  a daugh- 
ter born  December  18. 

’25 — The  engagement  of  Margaret  A. 
Guss  to  Mr.  G.  Stewart  Barnaby  of 
Brookline,  Mass.,  was  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 22.  Mr.  Barnaby  is  head  of  Barn- 
aby, Inc.,  Florists,  of  Brookline.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  this  summer. 

h’26 — Dr.  Frank  Aydelotte,  president  of 
Swarthmore  College,  is  the  American  sec- 
retary of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Trust. 

’26 — Roberts  Rugh,  instructor  in  zoology 
at  Hunter  College,  New  York  City,  was 
recently  elected  to  the  society  of  Sigma 
Xi,  Columbia  University  chapter.  His 
article,  “Induced  Ovulation  and  Artificial 
Fertilization  in  the  Frog,”  appears  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  Biological  Bulletin, 


’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  D.  Steven- 
son of  Elyria  have  announced  the  mar- 
riage of  their  daughter,  Leita  Elise,  to 
Gordon  C.  May,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Orlan  C.  May  of  Oberlin,  on  Saturday, 
March  3,  at  the  Church  of  the  Transfig- 
uration in  New  York  City.  Mr.  May  is 
traveling  auditor  for  the  Great  Eastern 
Stages. 

’27 — Alfred  L.  Jackson  accepted  a posi- 
tion with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana  at  Whiting,  Ind.,  the  first  of 
March.  His  new  address  is  1748  LaPorte 
Avenue,  Whiting. 

’27 — Elizabeth  Helen  Parsons  was  mar- 
ried to  Dr.  Philip  11.  Wheeler  of  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  on  June  30.  The  wedding  took 
place  in  the  garden  of  the  bride’s  home  in 
Pittsburgh,  Penna.,  with  Eleanor  Parsons 
Priebe  ’29  as  matron  of  honor,  and  Eliza- 
beth Yeend  Meyers  ’28  as  one  of  the 
bridesmaids.  Edward  W.  Priebe,  Jr.,  ’29 
and  Robert  Crist  ’35  were  two  of  the 
ushers.  Other  Oberlin  people  present  at 
the  wedding  were  Evangeline  Andrews 
McCord  ’27,  Dorothy  Macpherson  Chides- 
ter  ’28  and  Elizabeth  Snyder  ’27. 

After  her  graduation  from  Oberlin, 
Elizabeth  was  a graduate  assistant  in 
zoology  at  Wellesley  College,  obtaining 
her  Master’s  degree  in  June,  1929.  For 
the  next  four  years  she  was  an  instructor 
in  zooolgy  at  the  New  Jerse}'  College  for 
Women.  Dr.  Wheeler  was  graduated 
from  Wesle}'an  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  in  1926  and  from  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1930.  He  had  a two- 
year  surgical  service  at  Lakeside  Hospital 
in  Cleveland  and  also  spent  a month  in 
study  and  observation  at  the  Mayo  Clinic 
in  Rochester,  Minn.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wheeler 


are  at  home  at  1 1 7 Main  Street,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt. 

’27 — Lillian  Myers  has  a position  in  the 
Record  Room,  University  of  Chicago 
Clinics.  She  is  living  at  5744  Harper 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

’27,  ex’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A. 
Roemer  (Helen  James)  and  their  six 
months’  old  son,  William  Frederick,  have 
moved  from  Canton,  Ohio,  to  1786  Holly- 
wood Avenue  N.  W.,  Warren,  Ohio. 
Jimmy  is  now  director  of  personnel  of  the 
Youngstown  Pressed  Steel  Company  at 
Warren. 

’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Glenn  (Helen 
L.  Smith)  are  at  home  at  209  Washington 
Blvd.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

’28 — Mary  Linda  Langell  arrived  Feb- 
ruary 18  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  H.  Langell  (Mildred  Stiefel). 

’28,  ’30 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Metcalf 
(Maud  W.  Monroe)  are  at  home  at  7934 
Rhodes  Avenue,  Chicago.  Ilenry  has  a 
position  with  the  Republic  Steel  Company. 

c’28-’29 — Announcement  has  been  made 
by  President  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Hatch  Wil- 
kins of  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Eleanor,  to  Mr.  Glen  C.  Turner  of  Clare- 
mont, Calif.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Turner  of  Huntington  Beach,  Calif.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  next  July. 

’29 — Mrs.  G.  Everett  Boothe  (Helen  C. 
Adams)  died  after  a two  months’  illness 
at  the  home  of  her  parents,  130  Farrand 
Park,  Highland  Park,  Michigan,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12. 

c’29 — Paul  Iiumiston  is  the  organist  at 
the  East  Congregational  Church  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  The  Humistons  have  a 
young  son. 
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Hixon-Peterson  Lumber  Co. 
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’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  C.  Michel 
(Dorothy  Hope)  have  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  Hope  Michel  on  February  26. 
The  Michels  are  living  at  745  Orange 
Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

*30 — Eleanor  Lombard  is  a teacher  of 
health  recreation  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

ex’30 — Sue  Manning  has  a position  in 
the  department  store  of  Carson,  Piric, 
Scott  in  Chicago.  Sue  received  her  A.B. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
she  is  living  at  5744  Harper  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

’30 — Virginia  M.  Cassel  is  still  on  the 
job  as  a private  secretary  in  one  of  the 
banks  that  successfully  weathered  the 
storm,  the  Central  United  National  Bank 
of  Cleveland,  which  numbers  in  its  ranks 
quite  a few  of  Oberlin’s  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Ginny  reports  that  she  is  complete- 
ly enthusiastic  about  her  job  and  her 
chief — “so,”  she  inquires,  “what  more 
could  I ask?” 

*3 x — Donald  Bowland  has  secured  a job 

“Quality  is  never  cheap, 

Cheap  Paint  is  always  dear.’’ 

For  a Dependable  Paint  Job 
Call 

The  Long  Painting  Co. 

8135  Carnegie  Ave. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


DAN  EARLE 

Oberlin  ’01  Michigan  ’05 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
General  Civil  Practice 
Henry  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 


J.  L.  EDWARDS 
30  E.  College 
Oberlin  Real  Estate  for 
Sale  or  Rent 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 
FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


Four  suites;  till  rented. 

Attractive  prices;  easy  terms. 
Write  E.  A.  Stocker,  99  South 
Professor,  Oberlin,  for  full  par- 
ticulars. 


as  X-ray  technician  or  radiographer  with 
an  Elyria,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  special 
heat  resisting  steel  alloys  and  castings. 
After  having  only  a few  odd  jobs  since 
June,  1931,  Don  feels  pretty  lucky  to  have 
this. 

’31 — William  C.  Biel  is  doing  graduate 
work  in  the  department  of  psychology  at 
Stanford  University. 

c’31 — Roselle  Bezazian  expects  to  re- 
ceive her  Master’s  degree  in  June  at 
Vassar.  Her  thesis  is  entitled  “The 
Clavier  Music  of  the  First  Classic  Per- 
iod.” Vassar  is  lots  of  fun,  according 
to  Roselle,  and  a most  enjoyable  place  to 
work  and  study,  for  she  is  teaching  part- 
time.  Frequent  trips  to  New  York  for  re- 
citals and  operas  make  life  perfect  for  her. 

’31 — Bob  Maynard  has  been  invited  by 
the  Turkish  department  of  education  to 
teach  this  year  in  the  Gazi  Institute  at 
ties.  Jean  adds  “We  carry  on  an  informal 
is  the  “pet  high  school  of  the  President  of 
the  country”).  Last  year  Bob  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  at  International  College, 
Smyrna,  Turkey. 

’31 — Jean  Krell  has  been  working  since 
November  at  one  of  the  branch  Y.  M.  C. 
A.’s  of  New  York  City,  the  William 
Sloane  House,  at  356  West  34th  Street. 
Jean’s  “boss”  is  Robert  L.  Ewing  ’04.  She 
is  officially  Mr.  Ewing’s  secretary  al- 
though the  job  is  rather  elastic  in  its  du- 
ties. Jean  adds  “We  carry  on  an  informal 
adult  education  program  for  the  guests, 
and  that’s  fun.  I’m  enjoying  the  work, 
the  contacts  and  especially  working  with 
and  for  an  Oberlin  graduate.” 

’31 — Theresa  F.  IToppa  has  been  work- 
ing for  the  Mother’s  Assistance  Fund  of 
Erie  County,  Penna.,  ever  since  gradua- 
tion, and  she  is  beginning  to  feel  quite 
like  an  “experienced  social  worker.”  She 
is  planning  to  study  this  summer  for  six 
weeks  at  Philadelphia  getting  credits 
toward  membership  in  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers. 

’31 — After  doing  case  work  for  the 
Family  Welfare  in  Grand  Rapids  for  two 
years,  Beatrice  Farrell  received  a super- 
visory position  with  the  Kent  County  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  finds  the  new  job  hard 
but  not  monotonous  due  to  the  new  alpha- 
betic combinations  constantly  forthcoming 
from  Washington. 

’31 — This  is  Edna  Gluck’s  third  year  in 
Cleveland,  this  one  being  the  first  as  a 
full-fledged  social  worker.  Last  May 
saw  the  end  of  the  training  course  at  the 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  of  West- 
ern Reserve  University.  Social  work  in 
a children’s  agency  still  is  interesting, 
though  she  is  fonder  of  the  work  with 
families. 

’31 — William  Graham  is  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Serv- 
ice and  Research  and  director  of  the  Re- 
search Personnel  at  New  York  University 
and  reports  that  he  is  enjoying  the  work 
immensely. 

’31 — E.  Millicent  (“Penny”)  Leepcr  is 
librarian  and  assistant  to  the  art  and  fash- 
ion consultant  in  the  Research  Bureau  for 
Retail  Training  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
bu  rgh. 

’31 — Bob  Barr  is  still  at  the  Erie  Busi- 
ness College  trying  to  get  the  several  stu- 
dents to  he  adept  at  making  debits  and 
credits  balance  and  is  also  teaching  other 
courses  in  the  meantime. 

c’31,  cx-c’32 — A daughter,  Beverly 
Jeanne,  was  horn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene B.  Morgan  (Helen  E.  Woessner) 


February  24.  The  Morgans  are  living  at 
19 1 Claremont  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

c>32 — Ada  Ott’s  new  address  is  Hotel 
Detroit,  Hollywood,  Fla.  Ada  writes  that 
her  mother  has  taken  over  the  Detroit 
Hotel  and  she  would  be  glad  to  have  any 
of  her  Oberlin  friends  stop  and  see  them 
when  they  are  in  Florida.  Hollywood  is 
on  the  coast  sixteen  miles  from  Miami. 

*32 — J-  Bruce  Hamilton  recently  re- 
ceived an  appointment  with  the  West  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  C.  W.  A.  and  he  assures  us 
that  his  “job”  was  very  welcome.  In 
fact,  from  now  on,  he  is  a staunch  sup- 
porter of  President  Roosevelt  and  his  eco- 
nomic policy. 

rn’32 — A son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Julius  G.  D.  Woo  of  Shantung,  China,  on 
December  27. 

c’33 — Christine  L.  Carr  has  been  doing 
concert  work  this  year  in  Western  New 
York.  On  November  9 she  started  off 
with  a harp  and  song  recital  in  her  home 
city  (Batavia,  N.  Y.)  and  filled  the  audi- 
torium of  the  high  school  with  an  audi- 
ence of  over  a thousand.  She  has  been 
playing  and  singing  at  teas,  luncheons, 
etc.,  and  may  join  a concert  agency  next 
year.  At  Easter  this  year  she  will  be 
soprano  soloist  in  two  cantatas  in  which 
Kenneth  Hinds,  national  Atwater  Kent 
winner,  will  be  tenor  soloist. 

’33>  ’33 — Dorothy  Thrapp  and  Elizabeth 
Hughes  are  working  in  the  china  depart- 
ment of  Marshall  Field’s  retail  store,  Chi- 
cago. 

’33»  t,32~,33 — David  Takahara  and 

Grace  Williams  were  married  at  Luverne, 
Minn.,  July  19.  David  is  associate  di- 
rector of  the  Wesley  Foundation,  Japan. 
The  Takaharas  may  be  addressed  at 
Asagaya  6-90,  Suginami-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

c’33 — It  has  been  reported  that  Bill  De- 
Veny’s  voice  recital  at  Wooster  College 
was  very  well  attended. 

’33 — Fred  Bauer  still  has  his  job  as 
chief  flunky  of  the  Falstaff  Brewing  Cor- 
poration of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  acts  as 
guide  in  the  bottle  shop,  brewing  house 
and  racking  cellar;  clerk  in  the  advertis- 
ing department;  assistant  to  bookkeepers 
in  the  city  and  shipping  departments;  does 
clerical  work  in  the  credit  department  and 
serves  as  caterer  to  those  who  are  too  busy 
to  go  out  for  their  own  meals.  He  is  also 
a clerk  in  the  city  order  department  to 
which  his  entire  salary  is  charged. 

He  reports  seeing  Bert  Ncavill  ex’33  of 
Granite  City,  111.,  frequently  and  also  Joe 
Fiorito  ’33  who  is  working  hard  in  the 
Washington  Medical  School,  and  Duane 
Doolittle  ex’34  who  is  also  hard  at  work 
in  school. 

ex’33 — Eva  Marie  Stick,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Stick  ’09  of  Adams, 
South  Africa,  is  a senior  student  at  the 
Westminister  Choir  School.  She  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Westmi  nster  Choir  which 
broadcasts  over  N.B.C.  every  Wednes- 
day. The  choir  sang  at  the  25th  assembly 
of  the  Council  of  Federal  Churches  in  De- 
cember at  the  time  of  the  address  before 
the  council  by  President  Roosevelt. 

cx-’ 3 3 — Here’s  a note  from  Burdett  G. 
Ncavill:  “I  am  teaching  an  evening  class 
in  German  at  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
(Granite  City,  III.)  under  the  CWA  edu- 
cation plan  and  I hope  to  have  a job  that 
will  keep  me  busy  during  the  day  before 
very  long.  Things  are  looking  up  around 
here,  and  I sincerely  hope  they  stay  that 
way.”  Burdette  is  living  at  2519  Hodges 
Avenue. 


SINCE  1889  - - - 


Successive  generations  of  Oberlin  College 
students  have  been  customers  of  this  Bank 
and  have  received  the  same  careful,  thought- 
ful treatment  that  is  accorded  to  its  largest 


and  most  profitable  customer. 

The  bank  accounts  of  students  are  wel- 
comed. 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS 
BANK  COMPANY 


“On  The  Corner” 


Harmony  and 


Home 

where 


Comfort  are  Supreme 

Such  a home  is  made  possible  by  careful 
attention  to  detail — the  harmonising  of 
color  tones  and  suggestions  offered  by 
those  trained  to  the  pleasant  task  of 
making  homes. 

[ Decorating  advice  gratis] 

The  Sterling  & Welch  Co. 

1225  Euclid  Ave. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


HANKING  SERVICE 

Year  in  and  year  out  banking  ser- 
vice must  go  on,  that  the  free  flow  of 
business  may  go  forward.  This  bank 
renders  service  cheerfully  and  in  as  effi- 
cient a manner  as  is  known. 

We  invite  your  banking  business  on 
the  record  of  our  past  service. 

I.  L.  Porter, 
Cashier. 


Qualities  You  Have  a Right  to  Expect  of  Your  Bank — 

(One  of  a series  explaining  sound  banking  policies  which 
have  proved  their  value  over  m uny  years  in  protecting 
depositors  and  serving  borrowers  and  the  community.) 

Group  judgment 

rather  than  the  opinion  of 

one  man  should  govern  a 
bank’s  policies.  - - - - 

Group  judgment  reduces 
errors  and  makes  for  co- 
operative action  in  an  or- 
ganization  like  a bank 
where  such  harmony  is  of 
utmost  importance. 

On  the  basis  of  our  record,  we  offer  our  services 


Member  Federal  Reserve  System 
Convenient  Branch  Banks  Throughout  Greater  Cleveland 


